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THIS MONTH’S COVER 





HIS month, Capt Alexander Raymond, USMCR, more 

familiarly known to most readers as the creator of the 
comic-strip hero, “Flash Gordon,” takes a bow as a GAZETTE 
cover artist. Capt Raymond has portrayed marines in action, 
especially those in aviation, during the course of the Pacific 
war, his vivid style stirring the memories of the comic-strip 
readers. His cover sketch shows two members of a Marine 
carrier aircraft service detachment reading and re-reading 
their precious letters from home, while they await the return 
of a group of our planes engaged in blasting enemy targets. 
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Tre Bell System was big before the 
war, but it has to be bigger in the 
future. The needs of the nation have 
grown and it’s our job to keep pace 
with those needs. We're spending close 
to two billion dollars in the next few 
years for expansion and improvement. 


Size brings responsibilities and the 
Bell System. aims to be big in more 
than size. The over-all policy is to 
give the best of service, at the lowest 
possible cost, to every one using the 
telephone. 
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New flying comfort for your 
passengers begins here 


’ 
IT’S THE SPERRY MODEL A-12 GYROPILOT* 


The remarkable flying smoothness made 

possible by the Sperry Model A-12 Gyro- 

pilot is evident in the elimination of over- 

control, *‘hunting”’ and “wallowing.” 
With this one simple unit, the human 

pilot has complete gyro-stabilized control 

of his aircraft, plus: 

* Automatic approach and landing 

® Perfectly banked turns at any air speed— 

automatically 

® Gyrosyn Compass -cirectional control — 

continuously slaved tothe magneticmeridian 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 





* Automatic holding of any selected altitude 


e Automatic trim of elevator controls of 
( hanging load « onditions 

® Electric and mechanical interlocks—auto- 
matically insuring proper manual operation 


¢ Automatic and instantaneous synchroni- 
zation—no matching of pointers 


¢ Maximum ease of installation and simpli- 
fied maintenance—quick replacement. 
Write our Aeronautical Department for 
complete details. *Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


e¢ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO * NEW ORLEANS e HONOLULU e CLEVELAND « SEATTLE 
GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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The RCA radio altimeter assures that the last mountains have been passed before letting down to the airport in the valley beyond. 


Measuring a mountain or a mole-hill”... 7 miles up! 


7 radio altimeter —that 

measures a plane’s exact 
height above land or sea—is 
another RCA contribution to 
aviation. 

Old-style altimeters gave 
only the height of the plane 
above sea level—did not warn 
of unexpected mountains 
should the aircraft be off 
course. 

This remained a baffling 
problem until RCA, using a 
form of radar, developed an 
altimeter that tells the pilot 
exactly how far he is from the 
ground immediately beneath 
him. 
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Radio waves are transmitted 
from the airplane to the earth 
and are reflected back. The 
traveling time of these signals 
is measured electrically to the 
millionth of a second and is 
translated in terms of feet. 
The pilot knows his exact al- 
titude at all times—can ‘“‘see”’ 
through the heaviest fog, snow 
and clouds. 


This new instrument is an- 
other concrete result of RCA’s 
leadership in electronic re- 
search and development. 
Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Engineering Products 
Department, Camden, N. J. 
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The RCA high-altitude altimeter 
—used at heights up to 40,000 feet. 
Section at left transmits the radar 
signals. The unit at the right, times 
these waves and gives the pilot his 
exact altitude in feet. 


RCA...For 27 Years the Fountainhead of Electronic Research and Engineering. 
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In This Month’s Gazette 


ABAUL, the Japanese Gibraltar-like supply 
center, was to play an important part in the 
expansion of the “Co-prosperity sphere.” Its seiz- 
ure by the enemy was due to prime factors in the 
Japanese plan: the completing of the protective 
screening around Truk, and a need for a large 
supply and staging area in the Bismarcks area. 
Allied airmen had a different idea—they substi- 
tuted a defensive role for an offensive one for it, 
disrupted supplies emanating from there, destroyed 
or forced the evacuation of all its air power and 
succeeded in completely blockading the island. 
This article, just recently released from the “Se- 
cret” file of the U. S. Bombing Survey, gives a full 
account of the downfall of Rabaul. What’s Left of 
Rabaul appears on page 3. 
Intelligence, usually associated in the popular 
mind with beauteous spies, mysterious men and 


terse dialogue, is actually of major importance to 
a military operation. All the information from the 
battlefield, scouts, patrols and prisoners must be 
logged, classified, evaluated and interpreted before 
it becomes intelligence. The methods used by G-2 
to perform this work are discussed in Information 
into Intelligence on page 15. 

Close air support, though not the primary mis- 
sion of air power, is an auxiliary weapon that can 
be employed with good results. During this war 
there were two methods used by the United States 
services: the Army method and the Navy. Air Sup- 
port Techniques, on page 23, points out the advan- 
tages and defects of these two types of air support. 

Capt Edwin Klein gives a summary report on 
the situation in Nerth China with special emphasis 
on the role of the Marines now in occupied, and 
sometimes unoccupied, areas. 
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What's Left of Rabaul sc auies stratesic tomb. 





ing survey party found by-passed Rabaul’s garrison well preserved, though forced under- 


ground by continuous bombing. 


NE of the most significant Allied victories in 

the Southwest Pacific theater was the neu- 
tralization of Japan’s great base at Rabaul, New 
Britain—the reduction of its major installations 
and military potential. It was a victory gained, not 
by invasion, but by a protracted naval and aerial 
offensive. Yet the military utilization of Rabaul’s 
resources was as effectively denied to the Japanese 
as if a successful landing had been made. 

The full measure of Allied success and the extent 
to which it disrupted Japanese strategic plans 
in the South and Southwest Pacific were long sus- 
pected. It was not, however, until BrigGen Lewie 
G. Merritt led a Marine survey party into Rabaul 
in November 1945, that a complete evaluation of 
the suecess of the Allied campaign could be made. 
The material gathered by this party, which sur- 
veyed physical damage at the Japanese base and 
interrogated key military and naval personnel 
there, helps to round out the still incomplete his- 
tory of the Pacific war. 

Rabau! was seized by the Japanese on 23 Jan- 
uary 1942 from a vastly outnumbered Australian 
force. Its seizure was dictated by two paramount 
considerations. The Japanese, first, felt the need 
of a major naval and air base south of Truk, which 
would complete the protective screen surrounding 
that key point. Secondly, they needed a large sup- 
ply and staging base in the Bismarcks area, for 
the possession of such a base would expedite their 
plan to encircle and dominate the Coral Sea. 

The Japanese strategic plan in 1942 seems to 
have envisaged two main drives. The first of these, 
and the one to which they attached the most im- 
portance, was aimed at New Guinea. .The second 
was intended to be a progressive advance down the 
chain of Solomon Islands and eventually to the 
New Hebrides. Successful achievement of these 
objectives would have enabled the Japanese to 
dominate all of the northern approaches to the 
Coral Sea and would seriously have jeopardized 
the position of Australia and New Zealand. 

Whether the Japanese contemplated an eventual 
assault upon Australia is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. According to the testimony of a Japanese 
civilian interpreter at Rabaul—a man who claimed 
to have been an employee of the Imperial Foreign 
Office from 1940 to 1943—the Japanese planned, 
after the capture of New Guinea and the New 
Hebrides, to invade New Zealand as a preliminary 


4 Allied planes blasting Rabaul harbor 
took devastating toll of Jap shipping. 


By Capts G. A. Craig and R. H. Griffin 


step to a major investment of Australia. The rank- 
ing Japanese officials at Rabaul—General Imamura 
and Admiral Kusaka—denied knowledge of any 
such plans, and it would be unwise perhaps to 
place too much credence in the statements of an 
ex-Foreign Office clerk. But that the Japanese were 
proceeding with their New Guinea and Solomons 
plans is known to be true. In the execution of 
those plans Rabaul played an important part. 

Immediately following the capture of Rabaul 
by the Japanese 17th Army, elements of that force 
pressed further southward. On 9 February 1942. 
landings were made at Gasmata on New Britain 
Island and at points on the northeastern coast of 
the Papuan Peninsula, New Guinea. One month 
later, Lae and Salamaua fell to these forces, an 
event which marked tne real beginning of the 
New Guinea campaign. The progress of the 17th 
Army was now intended to be coordinated with 
the occupation of western New Guinea by ele- 
ments of the 2d Area Army which had already in- 
vaded the island from the nearby Netherlands East 
Indies. It was the Japanese hope to complete 
the occupation of New Guinea by Christmas of 
1942. 

As army operation in New Guinea got under 
way successfully, the Japanese naval forces in the 
Southwest Pacific were accomplishing their as- 
signed missions—namely, the development of Ra- 
baul and the extension of Japanese power into 
the Solomons area. At Rabaul itself, the Japanese 
began an ambitious program of construction which 
transformed that small Australian post into a well 
equipped rear base. 

Rabaul was made the headquarters of the South- 
eastern Fleet, and its commander in chief was 
given naval jurisdiction over an area bounded by 
a line running north through the center of New 
Guinea to the equator, eastward to Nauru Island 
and thence southeastward between Fiji and Samoa. 
Attached to the Southeastern Fleet and based at 
Rabaul were the naval vessels of the 8th Fleet, a 
large part of the 11th Air Fleet and the personnel 
of the 8th Base Force. Within a few months after 
the capture of Rabaul, it was occupied by a force. 
of some 25,000 men and had an aircraft contingent 
estimated at about 170 planes. 

While building up their defenses at Rabaul, the 
naval forces there sent pioneer detachments into 
the Solomons to erect new bases. On 13 March 
1942, engineers landed at Buka and began the 
construction of an air strip. Base construction 
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was begun also in the Buin area of Bougainville 
and, in May, on Guadalcanal. 

In retrospect, the striking feature of this Solo- 
mons program was the leisurely manner in which 
it was accomplished. The Japanese seem to have 
expected little or no Allied opposition in this 
area during 1942. Consequently they did not wish 
to divert too many men or too much materiel from 
Rabaul or New Guinea. They proceeded in the 
Solomons as if they had time to spare, and that, 
in the end, was to prove a major miscalculation. 

In early 1942, however, the Japanese were look- 
ing mainly toward New Guinea. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the rapid building of strength 
at Rabaul had been to support that campaign, 
and now its resources were called into play. To 
facilitate the New Guinea operation, the Japanese 
decided, in April 1942, launch an amphibious 
assault against Port Moresby, with Rabaul serv- 
ing as the staging point. 

Late in the month, a large convoy of troop and 
supply ships, escorted by fleet units, departed Ra- 
haul and headed southward through the Coral 
Sea, with the intention of rounding the Papuan 
Peninsula and landing its troops at the Australian 
base. The convoy never reached its goal. En 
route, it was intercepted by aircraft of an Allied 
task force, and in the ensuing engagement, which 
lasted from 4-8 May, was turned back to Rabaul. 
The battle of the Coral Sea was by no means a 
clear cut victory for the Allies, but it discouraged 
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further Japanese seaborne assaults upon Port 
Moresby. 

More important than this, however, was the fact 
that the battle of the Coral Sea marked the begin- 
ning of the disruption of the Japanese strategic 
plan. For one thing, it perceptibly slowed down 
Japanese operations in New Guinea, and it was 
not until September 1942 that the army forces 
could begin their advance across the Owen Stanley 
Mountains. Moreover, it seemed to have bred a 
kind of apathy in Japanese councils in that area. 

Although the Japanese proceeded with their de- 
velopment of Rabaul, they made no great attempt 
to speed up their progress in the Solomons, nor to 
strengthen their bases there. In August 1942, they 
were just completing the construction of their strip 
at Guadalcanal, and they had on the island only 
3,000 men, less than 400 of whom were combat 
troops. It was at this juncture that the Allies 
took full advantage yt the Japanese dawdling, and 
on 7 August 1942, U. S. Marines landed on Guadal- 
canal. 

This landing presented the Japanese with a 
perplexing choice—either to abandon Guadalcanal 
and thus jeopardize their plan to dominate the 
Coral Sea, or to strengthen their garrison there 
at the risk of further slowing operations in New 
Guinea. They chose the latter course. The com- 
manders at Rabaul were ordered to strengthen 
Guadalcanal at all costs and to divert troops in- 
tended for service in New Guinea to Guadalcanal. 
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Rabaul’s shore installations burn in the background as an attacking B-25 heads home. 


Thus, almost immediately after the Marine land- 
ing, the 28th Army Regiment and the 35th Brigade 
were landed at Guadalcanal and, in early October, 
a convoy of six transports carried an additional 
6,000 army troops to the Solomons base. 

From that time until the end of the year, regu- 
lar and well-organized shipments of men and ma- 
teriel were made. During this period at least 11 
cruiser trips and 100 destroyer runs were made 
from Rabaul south, carrying reinforcements to 
the Guadalcanal garrison. Rabaul, at the same 
time, made the center of an extensive barge traffic 
which served the same purpose. 

Ship movements from Rabaul were escorted by 
elements of the 8th Fleet and by aircraft, operat- 
ing from Lakunai and Vunakanau Fields at Ra- 
baul. In September and October, for example, Hen- 
derson Field was attacked daily by groups of from 
12 to 15 medium bombers and 30 to 40 fighters. 
Guadalcanal was bombarded by heavy naval units. 
With this support, the Japanese, by the end of 
1942, had been able to land some 30,000 troops 
on Guadalcanal. This was accomplished, however, 
against increasing Allied opposition. In October 
1942, the Japanese had, because of intensive Allied 
air attacks, been forced to abandon their sub- 
marine supply route through New Georgia Sound. 
In the following month, they received a graver blow 
when Allied planes caught a convoy of 11 trans- 
ports off Guadalcanal, sank seven, and destroyed 
all but ten per cent of the supplies carried. 

After this loss, the Japanese were forced to aban- 
don any attempt to reinforce their Guadalcanal 


garrison by transport, and to rely increasingly 
upon destroyers, barges and seatrucks operating 
from the Shortlands. Even this traffic was hazard- 
ous. In the last months of 1942, the Japanese lost 
at least seven destroyers and numerous smaller 
craft, and the Guadalcanal garrison began to feel 
the serious shortage of supplies and _ reinforce- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, ground operations on Guadalcanal 
had been unsatisfactory for the Japanese. Their 
drive across the Matanikau in October 1942, failed 
miserably and it was apparent that, unless serious 
measures were adopted, the island was irretriev- 
ably lost. 

To forestall such a contingency, Imperial Head- 
quarters, in November, ordered the transfer to 
Rabaul of the 8th Area Army to assume responsi- 
bility for all army operations in the New Guinea- 
Bismarck-Solomons area. Its commander, General 
Imamura, was ordered further to retake Guadal- 
canal and, in order to accomplish this, was author- 
ized to reinforce the garrison there by two full 
divisions, aggregating 30,000 troops. This program 
got under way in the first week of December, 
when Imamura arrived at Rabaul. His troops, 
numbering some 50,000, had reached that base be- 
fore the end of the month. Definite plans were 
made to begin the reinforcement of Guadalcanal 
on 1 February 1943. 

But here again, Japanese plans were frustrated 
by an unexpected Allied move. While the 8th 
Area Army was forming at Rabaul, the campaign 
in New Guinea had bogged down completely. By 
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mid-December 1942, the troops which had crossed 
the Owen Stanley Mountains with the hope of 
taking Port Moresby had been stopped and forced 
to retreat. Now in the last days of the month, Al- 
lied troops accomplished the feat which the Japa- 
nese had considered impossible. Crossing the 
mountains from the south, they overran the Japa- 
nese coastal areas and, in the first week of Jan- 
uary, captured Buna and Gona. 

The Allied successes which had turned back the 
Japanese offensives both in New Guinea and the 
Solomons seemed to convince authorities in Tokyo 
that even the added support of the 8th Area Army 
would not permit them to regain the initiative and 
to maintain two simultaneous drives. Therefore, 
even before the fall of Buna, Imperial Headquar- 
ters directed the commanders of the 8th Area Army 
and the Southeastern Fleet at Rabaul to abandon 
the plan to reinforce Guadalcanal. The alternative 
was to evacuate the troops that remained there 
and to establish defensive positions in the Munda- 
Kolombangara area. The commanders were fur- 
ther directed to stop the Allied advance in New 
Guinea and to retake the lost ground. 

Thus, at the beginning of 1943, Rabaul was 
again the center of two extensive and complicated 
operations—the evacuation of the Guadalcanal gar- 
rison and the reinforcement of the troops in New 
Guinea. In the first of these, the administration 
at Rabaul was, on the whole, successful. Begin- 
ning on 1 February 1943, Japanese troops were 
transferred from Guadalcanal to Buin by a force 
of eight personnel transport destroyers and four 
escort destroyers which made three round trips. 
By 8 February, 10.000 army troops and 60 per cent 
of the naval forces had been removed, and the 
Guadalcanal campaign, as far as the Japanese were 
concerned, was over. 

In their attempts to reinforce New Guinea, how- 
ever, the commanders at Rabaul had no success. 
The large convoy, formed at Rabaul, departed for 
New Guinea in March 1943 and was practically 
annihilated by Allied aircraft in Vitiaz Strait. With 
this engagement, the last Japanese hopes to save 
New Guinea were frustrated. 

Throughout 1942 and in the early months of 
1943, Rabaul had been the focal point in the ex- 
tensive Japanese operations designed to control the 
Coral Sea. From this point on, however,,the role 
of the New Britain base changed. Once the Japa- 
nese lost the initiative in the South and Southwest 
Pacific, they found themselves impotent to regain 
it, and, as Japanese forces went on the defensive, 
Rabaul became a defensive base. 

Following the battle of the Bismarck Sea, Allied 
successes came at increasingly frequent intervals 
and struck ever closer to Rabaul. In July 1943, 
landings were made on New Georgia. With the 
capture of the airstrip at Munda Point on 5 August, 
the Japanese were forced once again to undertake 
a costly evacuation. While this withdrawal was in 
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progress, new Allied landings were made at Vella 
Lavella. 

In the following month, Lae and Salamaua fell 
to Allied troops in New Guinea and these same 
forces pushed on to reach Finschhafen on 20 Oc- 
tober; Torokina fell to the U. S. Marines on 1] 
November; the landings at Arawe and Cape Glou- 
cester followed on 15 and 26 December; and in 
February of the new year, Green Island was cap- 
tured and the Admiralty Islands invaded. Careful 
timing and a shrewd application of force to points 
of weakness had completely disorganized Japanese 
lines in the South and Southwest Pacific. 

As for Rabaul, by late 1943, it was almost com- 
pletely surrounded by Allied forces. The base 
which had been designed as a rear staging and 
supply base found itself in the front lines of the 
mounting Allied offensive. It was still, however, a 
center of great strength. A brief description of its 
facilities indicates clearly why the Allies found it 
imperative to turn their full force against it. 

Before November 1943, Rabaul had been the 
target for no really intensive Allied aerial opera- 
tions. In consequence, its naval, aviation and ma- 
terial resources had remained largely intact. Its 
air strength alone was formidable. Five fields had 
béen built in and near Rabaul, stocked with a 
complement of some 600 aircraft, including 400 
fighters. 

The extensive anchorage in Simpson Harbor had 
facilities capable of servicing 300,000 tons of ship- 
ping. In this harbor, in late 1943, there were at 
times as many as ten cruisers, 20 destroyers, ten 
submarines and 200 miscellaneous small craft of 
the Southeastern Fleet. In addition to these, the 
Southeastern Army Forces had approximately 180 
large transport and cargo ships, 40 small cargo 
vessels and 500 small boats and barges. 

These transport facilities were important, in view 
of the fact that Rabaul, in November 1943, had a 
garrison of approximately 90,000 troops which 
could conceivably be transported for use in other 
areas, a move scarcely to be welcomed by the Al- 
lies. Moreover, since Rabaul had been the main 
supply center in the Southwest Pacific, it had stocks 
of food and materiel which, if carried to outlying 
Japanese garrisons, could strengthen their ability 
and will to resist the Allied advance. 

If only because of the extent of its aviation and 
transport facilities, it was important that Rabaul be 
the target for an intensive Allied attack. An actual 
invasion of the New Britain base was scarcely to 
be contemplated, because of the size of the Rabaul 
garrison and the difficulties presented by the ter- 
rain. The Allies apparently reasoned that the neu- 
tralization of Rabaul could be secured by joint 
naval and aerial operations, and this was the course 
eventually adopted. 

However, Rabaul presented a difficult target even 
for aviation. The terrain was favorable to the 
defenders; the facilities of the base were carefully 
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White phosphorous streamers form a flaming umbrella over immobilized Lakunai field. 


dispersed; it was equipped with an efficient air 
warning system; and its defenses were strong. With 
regard to anti-aircraft defenses, for instance, the 
Rabaul garrison had at its disposal 118 heavy 
weapons, 249 medium anti-aircraft guns and at 
least 1,762 machine guns. These guns were care- 
fully disposed so as to protect air facilities, har- 
bor installations and supply dumps. 

The gun crews were aided, moreover, by an air 
warning system of some 11 radar stations strategic- 
ally located at points in the Solomons-Bismarck 
area and linked by extensive radio facilities. For 
practically all routes gf approach to Rabaul, the 
garrison was provided early warning of from 30 
to 60 minutes, Thus, Allied aircraft approaching 
from Torokina were picked up by the radar at 
Buka, and warning was radioed to Rabaul at 
least 60 minutes before the strike began. 

The excellence of this defensive system had 
seriously minimized the effectiveness of Allied 
aerial strikes against Rabaul in the early part of 
1943. But, by the end of the year, the Allies had 
gained an advantage which was to prove decisive. 
Until November 1943, the only land-based aircraft 
capable of reaching the New Britain base had been 
heavy bombers, flying at high altitude and drop- 
ping a relatively small tonnage of bombs. With 
the capture of the Torokina area of Bougainville, 
the Allies were in possession for the first time of 
air facilities close enough to Rabaul to use fighters, 
dive bombers and torpedo bombers. It was possible 
then to launch an intensified aerial offensive against 
Rabaul with the primary intention of neutralizing 


the base and reducing its resources. 

The opening of the intensified aerial offensive 
against Rabaul coincided with the Allied amphibi- 
ous operation against Bougainville. It was designed 
to support that operation, making it impossible for 
the Japanese to throw their Rabaul-based air and 
naval strength against the Allied task units. But 
once under way, the offensive against Rabaul was 
accelerated, and showed no signs of slackening un- 
til mid-1944, at which time the major Allied ob-. 
jectives with regard to Rabaul had been attained 

The intensified aerial campaign began in Oc- 
tober and November 1943, when aircraft of the 
5th Army Air Force dropped a total of 923 tons 
of bombs on targets in the Rabaul area. Carrier 
planes of Task Force 38 and Task Group 50.3 at 
the same time raided Simpson Harbor on 5 and 11 
November directing 40 tons of bombs and 79 
torpedoes against Japanese shipping. In Decem- 
ber, planes of the 13th Army Air Force took over 
the bombing load and dropped 252 tons of bombs. 

Land-based fighters of the Marine Corps entered 
the campaign for the first time and swept the air 
facilities of the base. In January, Marine bomb- 
ers operating from Torokina and the Treasuries 
and British Empire units based on Bougainville 
came into the flight and the bombing reached its 
peak. From January until July, a monthly aver- 
age of 1,840 tons of bombs was dropped in the 
Rabaul area. 

From August 1944 until the end of the war, a 
steady campaign of attrition was maintained 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Is The Black Dragon Dead? tester 


and assassinations were the order of the day as the delicately-named secret societies and 


the military strove to dominate power in Japan. 


By Otto Tolischus 


(This is the second of two installments.) 


OLLOWING the first World War, Japan, like 

the rest of the world, was swept by a wave of 
democratic sentiment, which greatly reduced the 
influence of the Black Dragon and other secret so- 
cieties. However, the Black Dragon’s concepts did 
not die, but rather gained an even firmer hold on 
the extreme Japanese nationalists, who saw in this 
wave their mortal enemy. These extremist ele- 
ments tended to center around the younger military 
officers who formed a society of their own that 
eventually outstripped the Black Dragon in power 
and affected both Japan’s domestic and foreign pol- 
icies. But the Black Dragon and Toyama remained 
in the background as wire-pullers, patrons, and in- 
spirers of all the mischief that was perpetrated 
in Asia up to and including World War II. 

Their thugs shot Premier Hamaguchi in 1930 
because he rammed the London Naval Pact, limit- 
ing armaments, down the throats of the national- 
ists. They helped to foment the so-called “Man- 
churian Incident” of 1931, which resulted in Japan’s 
conquest of a puppet-empire and an arsenal for 
further conquests, and was later hailed by the 
Japanese nationalists as the beginning of World 
War II. They stabbed the one Japanese statesman 
who had worked to avert this “incident”—by attain- 
ing his country’s expansionist objectives through 





What Has Gone Before 


In the preceding article on the Black 
Dragon Society, Mr. Tolischus traced the de- 
velopment of the secret, super-patriotic 
organization which has so greatly influenced 
Japanese foreign policy. Stemming out of 
feudal Samurai traditions, first came the 
Black Ocean Society under the insidious lead: 
ership of Mitsuru Toyama. For over 50 
years —until his death at the age of 90 in 
1944—Toyama was the unofficial emperor of 
Japan. He forced the war with China in 1894 
and the Russo-Japanese war in 1904 and sup- 
ported Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the Chinese Revo- 
lution. In 1901 the Black Dragon Society de- 
veloped as the select inner circle of the Black 
Ocean organization. Never numbering more 
than 20,000 members, the Black Dragon in- 
cluded the most influential men in Japan 
admirals, generals, statesmen, and intellectuals. 











peaceful means—Foreign Minister, now Premier, 
Shidehara. 


STILL the results of these individual assassinations 
were too disappointing for the hotheads, who de- 
cided to launch a campaign of terror and assassina- 
tion on a wholesale scale. But for this purpose 
other, more ephemeral organizations were sent to 
the front. On 9 February 1932, terrorists of the 
Blood Brotherhood, led by a Shinto priest named’ 
Nissho Inouye, shot down Finance Minister Inouye, 
and a month later they did in Baron Takuma Dan, 
head of the famed Mitsui combine, for opposing 
the military extremists. And though the police had 
a good idea as to who was behind the murders, it 
dared not molest Toyama, not even though it knew 
that Toyama was harboring the crief assassin in 
his house. 

Later that year, when terrorism had shaken the 
whole country, the gendarmes did raid Toyama’s 
house, where they seized numerous documents, as 
well as Toyama’s son. The son was found to be a 
member of two societies—the “Heavenly Conduct 
Association,” at whose school he was ostensibly 
studving fencing and other “manly arts,” and of the 
“Independent Youth League,” whose headquarters, 
when raided, proved to hold weapons ear-marked 
for the assassination of other notables, including 
Premier Saito. Regardless of such evidence, Toy- 
ama nevertheless continued to shelter assassins— 
until he told them to give themselves up. 

The Blood Brotherhood, however, was not only 
a tool of Toyama, but also the civilian wing of the 
Young Officers, who armed and, in part, financed 
it. It did not live up to its promise. For a while 
its program called for the liquidation of at least 
20 prominent men, but it succeeded only in dis- 
posing of two. After that, the Imperial Young 
Officers League took matters in its own hands. 


‘THE aspirations of the League were more gran- 
diose. It proclaimed the Showa Restoration, calling 
for a “restoration” of all Big Business to Emperor 
Hirohito, (who named his reign Showa, or “radiant 
peace”) in the same way in which the last cen- 
tury the feudal lords “restored” their feudal fiefs 
to Emperor Meiji in the Meiji Restoration. For 
that purpose, which involved a diskuised nationali- 
zation of Japanese economy, its leaders, acting in 
cooperation with civilian thugs from “patriotic” 
societies, plotted to seize Tokyo, kill the govern- 




















ment, and blow up parliament while it was in ses- 
sion, to crush all opposition at one fell swoop. Fin- 
ally, they contemplated the murder of Charlie Chap- 
lin, then visiting Japan, whom they regarded as 
“a darling of the capitalist class,” hoping that 
his murder would provoke war with the “capitalis- 
tic” United States and put them completely in the 
saddle. 

They did not succeed in this particular objective 
or in blowing up the par- 
liament. But they did 
have their murder. Forti- 
fied with bombs and guns, 
nine Army and Navy ofh- 
cers and cadets of the 
League first worshipped 
at Yasakuni Shrine for 
war dead, then proceeded 
to the official residence 
of Premier Inukai. There 
they found the Premier 
ensconced in his private 
sitting room. “Wait a 
minute,” Inukai pleaded. 
“Let’s talk things over. 
I’m sure you'll understand 
my ideas.” The officers 
did not even pause to an- 
swer before shooting Inu- 
kai dead. 

This done, they and 
their civilian accomplices proceeded to attack the 
Bank of Japan, throw bombs into various public 
buildings and attempt to seize Tokyo’s power sta- 
tions in order to throw the city into darkness. The 
plot was quickly crushed, but it left such anxiety in 
official quarters that the War Minister begged the 
murdered Premier’s party to keep quiet, lest any 
agitation provoke the military to further violence. 
And though the officers involved were put on trial, 
they posed so successfully as misunderstood heroes 
that they not only escaped the firing squad, but even 
got off with comparatively easy prison sentences 
which were never served in full. Indeed, upon 
their release, they were tendered a rousing welcome 
from the patriotic societies, which served as inspira- 
tion for more violence. 


This violence came soon. In 1935, one of the 
younger officers killed with his sword Major Gen- 
eral Nagata, chief of the Military Affairs Bureau, 
for trying to disperse the assassin’s clique. Though 
the assassin revealed his intention to another gen- 
eral at the same headquarters, the latter merely 
pleaded with him to desist, but did nothing to inter- 
fere with the murder itself, and even sent a mes- 
senger to find out whether the intended victim was 
actually in his office. And when the assassin was 
seized, he readily admitted that he was ashamed— 
not because he had killed, but because “in execut- 
ing Heaven’s judgment,” he had failed to kill his 
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victim with one stroke, as a true Samurai should. 
He was tried, but again the court became merely 
a forum for the accused to preach revolution in 
the name of patriotism. He attacked the Emper- 
or’s advisers, the financial cliques, the military 
cliques, the superior officers, and even threatened 
the court. As a result, he, like his predecessors. 
became a popular hero, and the court was deluged 
with petitions for his release, many of them writ- 
ten in blood. In fact, this 
trial aroused so much 
popular excitement that it 
became the spark which 
ignited the greatest inter- 
nal disturbance in Japan 
preceding the war — the 
Army Mutiny of Febru- 
ary 1936. 

This outbreak was staged 
by troops stationed in the 
barracks where the trial 
of Nagata’s killer was be- 
ing held. Led by lieuten- 
ants and captains com- 
manding some 1,400 
troops, the mutineers oc- 
cupied the center of To- 
kyo, and armed with 
swords and sub-machine 
guns, embarked on a new 
attempt to exterminate 
the government. They assassinated the Lord Keeper 
of Imperial Seals, Admiral Saito, and wounded his 
wife. They killed the Finance Minister, Takahashi, 
the Inspector General of Military Education, Lieu- 
tenant General Watanabe, and seriously wounded 
the Grand Chamberlin, Admiral Suzuki. They 
would have killed the Premier, Admiral Okada, if 
he had not hid in a bathroom. But they did find 
Okada’s brother-in-law and, mistaking him for the 
Premier, killed him. Two days later, Premier Okada 
walked out of his residence under the noses of the 
mutineers by posing as a mourner attending what 
was ostensibly his own funeral. Count Makino, the 
former Lord Keeper of Seals and one of the Emper- 
or’s chief advisers, escaped by a back door of his 
country residence when a courageous policeman 
held off the assassins at the price of his own life. 

The mutineers occupied the center of Tokyo for 
four days. They harangued the crowds, issued 
manifestos, blaming everything, including their own 
rebellion, on the elder statesmen, financial mag- 
nates, government officials and political parties, and 
demanded that the Emperor should rule and that 
the power and prestige of Japan must be enhanced 
forthwith. Finally, the mutiny was quelled when 
the High Command took the unprecedented step of 
appealing to the soldiers over the heads of their 
officers and invoked the name of the Emperor for 
that purpose. Under the Japanese code, all officers 
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should have committed hara-kiri, but only one 
did. The rest, hoping for another show-trial, which 
would give them a chance to pose as heroes and to 
spread their doctrine, decided against it. But the 
long series of assassinations, climaxing in the 
mutiny, had finally aroused both the Government 
and the people to the menace of a soldiery running 
amok. The 15 officers involved, as well as Nagata’s 
assassin, were now tried by secret court martial 
and shot. 

Probably the most fantastic of the secret so- 
ciety plots, however, was that of the God-sent 
Troops, which involved Army and Navy officers, 
business corporations and financiers, and combined 
blackmail and shady stock operations with murder. 
The chief figure in it was a Commander Yama- 
guchi, brother of the priest Nissho Inouye, who 
had been adopted in another family. Yamaguchi 
was assigned to exterminate the Government by 
bombing the Premier’s residence from the air 
while the Cabinet was in session there. This, in 
turn, was to be the signal for others of the God- 
sent Troops to assault other leaders, burn down the 
offices of political parties, and continue along that 
course until martial law was proclaimed and the 
Army took over the “revolution.” 

The plot, however, was discovered, and the par 
ticipants arrested. Yamaguchi died in prison, but 
62 others were put on trial. However, though the 
plot had been hatched in 1933, their trial did not 
begin till November 1937, and dragged on until 
1940, by which time the number of defendants had 
been reduced to 17. These continued to pose as 
heroes fighting against “western materialism” and 
for the establishment of direct rule by the Em- 
peror. They even walked out of court in protest 
against the prosecutor’s views regarding the Em- 
peror’s position. They were sentenced, but only 
to short prison terms. And four of the prisoners 
were released by a superior court in March, 1941, 
on the curious ground that even though they had 
plotted insurrection and the killing of members 
of the Cabinet, nevertheless, they did not really 
intend to do away with cabinet government, and 
therefore should be dismissed. 


THE presiding judge openly expressed sympathy 
for them, and cited the change in the country’s 
internal and external conditions as reason for ex- 
empting them from punishment. “If the accused 
had been punished,” the judge proclaimed, “‘a blot 
would have been cast on the history of the nation.” 

But, as the judge suggested, by that time war 
in the Pacific was in the making, and the scent 
of new war brought the aged Toyama back to the 
center of the stage. In 1940 he came forward as 
sponsor of the “Federation for Campaigning 
Against Christian Organizations,” which he accused 
of being “a device of Jewish ideas” to undermine 
the Japanese spirit. In March, 1941, he became a 
sponsor of the “Nationalist League,” whose pro- 
claimed purpose was to “unite the hearts of the 
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people in the most serious crisis ever experienced 
in the history of Japan.” 

A month later, he issued the Japanese battle-cry 
for the war: “The red-haired barbarians must be 
expelled from East Asia.” In June he became one 
of the main figures behind a new “Council for 
Launching National Policy,” which sent a “letter 
of advice” to the government of Prince Konoye, 
signed by Toyama and other radicals, demanding 
an immediate march into French Indo-China. And 
when international excitement ran high over the 
Japanese bombing of the American gun-boat “Tu- 
tuila,” regarded as a deliberate Nipponese provo- 
cation, Toyama lunched with Premier Konoye for 
the same sort of purpose that had led him to call 
on Prince Ito years before. Once again, it was 
war or assassination. And since Konoye hesitated, 
a fresh wave of assassinations was in the wind. 

The first victim was Baron Hiranuma, the Home 
Minister, who was shot and seriously wounded by 
another Shinto priest named Nishiyama, just 14 
days after Toyama’s luncheon with Konoye. Two 
weeks later an attempt was made on Konoye’s own 
life by four armed men who sprang on the run- 
ning-board of the Premier’s car. Only the fact that 
the doors of the car were locked, coupled with 
the driver’s presence of mind in putting on a 
burst of speed which knocked the would-be assas- 
sins from their perch, saved him. But shortly after 
this, Konoye resigned. and General Togo, once a 
member of the Younger Officers. took over. The 
Japanese war machine began to move toward Pearl 
Harbor, bent on conquest of the world. 

But this time the calculations of the “patriots” 
did not work out so well. And now General Mac- 
Arthur is disbanding their secret societies and ar- 
resting their leaders, including even Princes of the 
Imperial family. He is looking into their past 
crimes in an effort to correct the partiality of Jap- 
anese justice. and he is meting out justice to the 
war criminals. He is changing the whole political, 
economic, and religious structure of the Japanese 
State, and is thereby modifying the whole pattern 
of Japanese life, of which the secret societies were 


an integral part. 


BUT the Japanese are masters at disguise, and 
as the recent past shows, the more they change, the 
more they remain the same. The secret societies re- 
main at work underground, to carry out Japan’s 
“divine mission” to “unite” the world under their 
Emperor. 

To the Japanese, with their vaunted perspective 
of 3,000 years of history, however phony, the pres- 
ent defeat is merely an incident, a temporary set- 
back to be reversed at the first opportunity. When 
Japan attacked America and Great Britain, she 
proclaimed a Hundred Years’ “Holy War,” to be 
carried on from generation to generation till, final- 
ly, victory is achieved. 

And that proclamation still stands. END 
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Marine guards keep open North China’s few remaining operational miles of railroad. 


Situation in North China sorines guard sat 


roads, disarm and repatriate Japanese nationals, find themselves in the middle of an 


incipient civil war between Nationalists and Communists. 


HE fact that the Marines are in North China 

to assist the Chinese Nationalist Government 
in the disarming and repatriation of the Japanese 
forces and not to take sides in a civil war has been 
repeated often and emphatically, but political sharp- 
shooters persist in seeing a situation paralleling the 
Spanish Civil War. This analogy is false but their 
further contention that, no matter what form the 
aid may take, any assistance rendered the Nation- 
alist forces proportionately weakens the Commun- 
ists, is indisputably true. 

The official American counter to this has been 
that, while the internal politics of China are not 
our affair, the complete and absolute dismantling 
of the Japanese military and political machine in 
North China as elsewhere is without question our 
business and until this is done the Marines will stay. 

The Communist demands as presented by Mao 


Tse-tung to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek were 


basically that they had been fighting a guerrilla 
war with Japan independently of the Chungking 
effort and that they rated a certain amount of the 


By Capt Edwin Klein 


glory and more to the point, a definite share of the 
spoils. 

The Communists also introduced the fear that 
occupation of the strategic and commercially im- 
portant treaty ports by Allied forces would result 
in the re-establishment of foreign concessions. 

At the time of the Nipponese collapse, the Com- 
munists were ready, willing, and eager to accept 
the Japanese surrenders in three strategic areas. 
In the north, center of the strongest Communist in- 
fluence, the Eighth Route Army confidently expect- 
ed to control the area now occupied by the Marine 
expeditionary force. In the Shanghai sector, the 
Communist New Fourth Army, which had encircled 





Editor's Note: This story was written be- 
fore the Chinese Nationalist and Communist 
troops declared their truce for Chinese unity. 
Concentrated attacks on each other have been 
suspended but sporadic outbursts continue. 
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the city, stood unhappily by while Chiang’s 94th 
Army was flown in by the U. S. Tenth Air Force. 
And further south, the South China Anti-Japanese 
Resistance Army was maneuvered out of Canton 
by the Nationalist New First Army. 

In Hopeh and Shantung Provinces, marines of 
the Third Amphibious Corps are present in, if not 
technically in occupation of, the four key cities 
of Tientsin, Peiping, Tsingtao, and Chinwangtao. 

The Marine landings began on 30 September 
when elements of the First Marine Division fun- 
neled through Taku-Tangku and arrived at Tientsin, 
North China’s chief commercial city. The formal 
surrender of the Japanese garrison forces in Tient- 
sin occurred on 6 October when MajGen Keller 
E. Rockey, commanding general of the Marine ex- 
peditionary troops, received the sword and surrender 
of LtGen Ginnosuke Uchida, who commanded the 
50,588 Japanese in the Tientsin area. 

The Nip garrison consisted of the 118th Infan- 
try Division, the North China Special Guard, and 
the Ninth Independent Mixed Brigade. Jap di- 
visions in North China were the brigaded type. 
similar in organization to the pre-war U. S. Army 
“square” division. The Independent Mixed Bri- 
gades, of which there were many in China, cor: 
respond somewhat to Marine regimental combat 
teams in size and purpose. 

Immediately after the initial landing, the rein- 
forced Fifth Regiment under BrigGen Louis R. 
Jones, pushed through to Peiping while to the south, 
Tsingtao, former hub of German influence in China, 


was occupied by the 22nd and 29th Regiments of 
the 6thMarDiv. On 25 October, at Tsingtao’s race 
course, Division Commander MajGen Lemuel C. 
Shepherd received the surrender of the Fifth In- 
dependent Mixed Brigade plus attached units. 

Significant: the entire Jap garrison force in 
North China was substantially without air cover 
and possessed very little artillery. 

Chinwangtao, 123 air miles north of Tientsin, is 
China’s chief coaling port. It is also only 14 
miles from Shanhaikwan, where the Great China 
Wall meets the sea and the eastern anchor of the 
Manchurian-North China border. The First Bat- 
talion, Seventh Marines, under LtCol James M. 
Masters, went ashore at Chinwangtao on 4 October. 

The city was occupied by Japanese and puppet 
troops, who were surrounded by Communist forces. 
A Communists’ delegate sent to meet the Marines 
was recognized and shot by the puppets. This pro- 
voked an attack by the Communists and the re- 
sulting skirmish between the Reds and city’s gar- 
rison with the Marines as interested spectators 
continued for two days, ceasing when Col Masters 
directed the Jap and puppet troops to withdraw 
southward to Tangshan. 

In Tsingtao prior to the Marines’ arrival, Chinese 
marauders, some of them in uniform, were openly 
looting German and Japanese property. In Tient- 
sin shortly after the surrender, bands of Chinese 
rioted in the former Japanese concession, mauling 
Japanese nationals on sight. Also in Tientsin, the 
Korean Restoration Army, an underground move- 
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A Japanese machine gunner relinquishes his weapon to a Marine ordnance officer. 


ment, struggled with the Korean Residents Asso- 
ciation for control of that city’s 15,000 Koreans. 

These local disorders subsided when motorized 
marines began patrolling the streets and Marine 
sentries began guarding the water works, power 
plants, and other important utilities. 

Less easily solved was the matter of communica- 
tion and transportation between the four major 
Marine-held areas. 

Most of China’s 9,000 miles of railroad are in 
North China and most of these miles are now in- 
operative. 

Moving supplies and personnel from the port of 
entry, Taku-Tangku, to Tientsin is easy: there are 
three available routes over the 30-odd miles— 
the railroad, the Hai Ho River navigable to any- 
thing up to the size of an LSM, and the rough but 
serviceable 30-foot-wide highway. 

From Tientsin on, things become progressively 
more difficult. Rail service from Tientsin to Peip- 
ing is safe and fairly certain. Marine guards ride 
the trains and only once in a while a few shots are 
fired. The 78-mile trip averages four hours. There 
is also a single-laned concrete and macadam high- 
way, often cut by roadblocks, but passable to 
motor convoys. 

From Tientsin to Chinwangtao is 160 miles. 
Chinwangtao is the shipping point for the coal 
produced by the Kailan Mining Administration. 
coal that is desperately needed in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area. From Tientsin to Tangshan, the 


half-way point, the railroad is fairly good and 
reasonably safe. From Tangshan to Chinwangtao 
are 80 miles of blown bridges, loosened and mined 
rails, and rifle attacks. Once the road was double- 
tracked, now it switches from track to track to 
avoid twisted and rusting wreckage, the result of 
eight years’ guerrilla warfare. Even if no resist- 
ance is met, the 80 torturous miles takes eight 
hours. 

Reasonable assumption: if Marine guards did 
not ride the trains, no coal would reach Tientsin 
by that route. 

When the line is completely inoperative or a 
backlog of traffic has built up, marines in the 
Chinwangtao area are supplied by LSTs and LSMs 
crossing the Gulf of Chihli from Taku. 

A 500-mile railroad links Tientsin and Tsing- 
tao, running about 20 miles due south to Tsinan 
and then eastward along the length of the Shan- 
tung Peninsula to Tsingtao. But this rail connec- 
tion is strictly theoretical; the length of the line 
makes it impractical to guard and much of it has 
been destroyed by Communists and bandits. All 
military traffic between the 6thMarDiv and the rest 
of the Third ’Phib Corps is by air or water. 

For while the Nationalists control the four vital 
city areas mentioned, the surrounding countryside 
is dominated by Communists. The old-time war- 
lord-converted-to-Communist MajGen Yu _ Te-shui 
claims control of all of Shantung Peninsula, includ- 
ing the coastline from Tsingtao to Taku. 
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The two most important cities held by the Com- 
munits are the Yellow Sea port of Chefoo and 
Kalgan, the Great Wall stronghold north of Peip- 
ing and second key to Manchuria. 

The Communists in the Shantung-Hopeh Prov- 
inces are regular troops belonging to numbered 
regiments which are grouped in accordance with 
accepted military usage into divisions, corps, and 
armies. These regiments are small, from 500 to 
1,000 men, and their uniforms, equipment, and 
arms vary from adequate to none at all. There is 
no established pay scale. Their purpose is not 
limited to military use, for they also attempt to 
organize the territory they occupy from the ground 
up, economically, politically, and socially. 

Now that they have been maneuvered out of the 
commercially and strategically important areas in 
Hopeh and Shantung, the Communists plan a de- 
laying action while they consolidate their positions 
to the west and in Manchuria. Their current pro- 
gram is to hamstring Nationalist movements by 
disrupting communications and to take by force 
what loot is available from the Japanese. 

So thoroughly have the railroads, the only prac- 
ticable means of land transport in North China, 
been cut that only relatively short lines from Tient- 
sin to Peiping and Chinwangtao remain open. 

The Peiping-Hankow and the Tientsin-Pukow 
lines, the two railroads connecting North China 
with the south and the Peiping-Mukden link with 
Manchuria have been virtually eliminated in a 
manner which would cause the old railroad buster, 
Gen Billy Sherman himself, to nod approvingly. 

On the Tientsin-Pukow line alone, the Chinese 

communications minister, Gen Yu Fei-peng, report- 
ed 108 sections of track, 30 bridges, and 25 tele- 
graph installations destroyed. To the west along 
the parallel Peiping-Hankow line, nearly 200 miles 
of track have been knocked out, some of the rails 
being moved inland as metal for Yenan’s crude ar- 
senals. 
* The Reds have carefully avoided any direct at- 
tack on Marine-held positions, but there have been 
repeated instances of firing on Marine-guarded 
trains and motor convoys. 

Early in October, the U. S. Tenth Air Force 
began shuttling the American-trained, American- 
equipped 92nd and 95th Chinese National Armies 
into Peiping and Tientsin. 

These troops in their padded cotton uniforms, 
some mustard yellow and some slate blue, were 
there nominally to take over from the Marines the 
task of disarming and repatriating the Japs. But 
it was soon obvious that their primary goal was 
to secure their position against the Communists 
and that the evacuation of the Japanese military 
was strictly a secondary objective. 

Paradoxically, it has even been to the National- 
ist advantage to delay the disarming of the Jap- 
anese forces. The reason: the Nips are the Na- 
tionalists’ most available military reserve in an 
area where the Nationalists are still numerically 
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inferior to the Communists. The Japs have shown 
no hesitation about continuing their old fight against 
the Communists. Much of the railroad and many of 
the tactically important areas under Nationalist 
control are Jap guarded. 

The Communists, enviously eyeing this reservoir 
of trained fighting men, have attempted to recruit a 
Japanese “Liberation” Army which one day in the 
dim future would bring communistic liberation to 
imperial Japan. 

The effect of this propaganda on the Nips has 
been negligible. A few isolated garrisons have 
found it expedient to give up their arms, but in 
several cases small detachments have fought over- 
whelming Communist forces until exterminated 
rather than surrender or be incorporated into a 
“Liberation” Army. 

Pending the arrival of the Americans in force, 
the Japanese in the Peiping-Tientsin-Tsingtao area 
were held responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and order in the interim between Japan’s capitula- 
tion and the formal surrender of the armed forces 
in North China. They executed this mission smart- 
ly and efficiently. The Marines found the Japs ad- 
mirably disciplined. Still proud, they felt no guilt. 
In their own minds, they were an unbeaten army 
forced to withdraw through circumstances not of 
their own making. 

Harder to understand is the status of the many 
irregular troops in North China, a grand confusion 
of puppets, guerrillas, mercenaries, partisans, mili- 
tia, and bandits. 

The “puppet” troops were Jap-controlled Chinese 
troops. Now that Japan has been beaten, most pup- 
pet units have been quick to announce their al- 
legiance to the Central Government. In some 
cases, they have been incorporated into the Na- 
tionalist Army as a unit, otherwise they have been 
disbanded and used as replacements. 

This is strictly in line with established Chinese 
custom. In their pragmatic approach to war, a 
prisoner is non-effective, a consumer without profits; 
therefore, it is much better to strengthen your own 
army by inducting captured or surrendered troops. 
Most Chinese soldiers are realists; their ideologies 
are thin; one army is pretty much the same as 
another. 

Then there are the many private armies. Be- 
cause of the chaotic condition of communication and 
transportation, practically a feudal government of 
city-states exists. Each mayor is actually a military 
governor enforcing his local law with his own per- 
sonal troops and his police, which are themselves 
a quasi-military organization. 

Throughout all of North China an undetermined 
but large number of out-and-out bandits roam, 
claiming various political affiliations as a mask for 
their pillaging and robbing. It is fantastically true 
that many of these robber bands are as large, as 
well-organized, and as well-equipped as regular 


units of either the Communist or Nationalist ar- 
mies. END 
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- Information into Intelligence sin 


military leaders have learned to appreciate that information constitutes intelligence only 


after it has been properly interpreted. 


HE U.S.A. has suddenly become quite intelli- 

gence conscious. This subject, previously 
identified in the public mind with E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, svelte Oriental half-castes, and_ shifty 
characters around the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo, has now become a favorite theme for the 
popular journalists and radio commentators. 

The current cry for an efficient and highly cen- 
tralized intelligence bureau is healthy in that G-2 
work for once is getting the attention it rarely 
received in postwar periods. Americans have habit- 
ually looked upon such activities as rather unsport- 
ing and better suited to what we like to think of 
as less honest and altruistic nations. But the neces- 
sity for it has become obvious to all, and while lack- 
ing the pressure of war, there will be constant stim- 
uli and motivation for those engaged in this type 
of work. What is the significance of the reports of 
the new “iron” mines developed in the northern 
part of country ‘X”? Why has country “Z” begun 
subsidizing so many radio factories? 

But while the reasons for high level strategic in- 
telligence are manifest in our peacetime divisions. 
regiments and battalions, there is no palpable ob- 
jective for spurring interest in the more prosaic 
work of combat intelligence. While there was a 
real enemy from whom we were constantly trying 
to tear away the veil, the lowliest private could be 
impressed with the importance of accurate report- 
ing, a knowledge of the enemy’s tactics and organi- 
zation, and the like. Now, however, the enemy has 
again become a hypothetical “Red” or “Blue” 
force, his tables of organization strangely similar 
to our own, and his usual habitat somewhere around 
Chopawamsic Creek or Independent Hill. In a 
word, he is very dull. 


UNDER such conditions, only the most rigorous 
application of imagination and energy can main- 
tain interest in small-unit intelligence werk. Its 
only purpose is preparation for actual combat in 
some distant future with an enemy whose identity 
we do not know. It is not immediate—proficiency 
cannot be measured as can a man’s skill with a 
rifle or a machine gun. It is almost an abstraction. 
There must also be the natural feeling that the in- 
telligence techniques and tools developed in the 
Pacific war wil become outmoded as atomic energy, 
rockets, and electronics become further developed. 

But we do know that despite changing methods 
of warfare there are certain unchanging fundament- 
als. The physical application of tactics, for in- 
stance, may undergo radical changes, but the basic 
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principles are as valid now and will be as valid in 
the future as they were centuries ago. 

So it is with intelligence—the observation post 
of 1960 may be a remote controlled television ap- 
paratus, and the other tools as greatly changed, 
but the underlying principles will hold true, even 
in such an event as a Marine battalion mixing it up 


‘in pressurized suits with an enemy force bent on 


seizing the Navy's radar station on the moon. 
The universality of tactics is generally conceded, 
but intglligence doctrine is a fairly recent develop- 
ment. Not being as firmly rooted in military his- 
tory as tactics, there is all the more reason for un- 
derscoring its importance in peactime training. 
Even the heart of modern intelligence theory—the 
process by which raw information is turned into 
intelligence—has been practiced only recently. 


FOR illustration, let us: look at the Civil War. 
The most cursory review causes wonder at the 
uniformly poor intelligence common on both sides. 
While there was no paucity of information, the 
leaders were extremely haphazard in their use of 
it. Except for reports from their scouts and cav- 
alry, they fought their battles on odds and ends 
of news picked up as they made their tour of the 
lines, from what they saw personally by being 
their own observation post, and from what local 
inhabitants had to offer, the latter being almost in- 
variably incorrect. 

In the memoirs of a member of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s staff, there is an excellent example of intel- 
ligence staff work of the day. His army drawn up 
before the Union-held Front Royal, Jackson was 
surveying the situation before ordering an attack, 
as he knew little of the enemy’s strength and dis- 
positions. Just then his staff perceived a girl clad 
in white making her way up from the town towards 
Jackson’s CP. An officer sent out to meet her 
found her to be the glamorous Confederate sympa- 
thizer, Belle Boyd. Belle had made good use of her 
charms and was crammed with information elicited 
from unwary Union officers. Jackson was delighted 
with the information, promptly ordered the attack, 
and took Frent Royal. 

Civil War accounts are full of descriptions of 
similar G-2 staff work. Often successful, more 
often not, such incidents illustrate the complete 
lack of system for collecting and processing in- 
formation. Under Washington, some 80 years be- 
fore, there had been a much more sustained effort 
to systematize the collection of intelligence. His 
instructions to his agents concerning the data he 
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desired on British activities in New York reads 
almost like a “school solution” intelligence plan. 

Yet the Civil War offered far more opportunities 
for the development of first rate G-2 work. The 
terrain was ideal for observation, there were pris- 
oners taken in almost every engagement, telegra 
phy speeded communications, and, due to its being 
a civil war, there was fertile ground for espionage. 
There may not have been quality but there was 
plenty of quantity. 

There was no real intelligence for a simple reas- 
on. In no unit was there one authority responsible 
for collecting all the scraps of information from 
various sources—patrols, civilians, prisoners—and 
lumping them together in an information “pool” 
where in the mass they might make some sense. 
Often there was a multiplicity of items which to- 
gether might have given a good picture of the 
enemy's activities, but treated individually meant 
nothing or were often misleading. 


[N modern doctrine this is the first step in the 
production of information. It is a tedious job and 
always will be. The temptation to neglect it as 
“unnecessary paper work” is strong, but the officer 
who feels this way will find his information be- 
comes quite elusive—one item scribbled on the back 
of an envelope, another jotted down on an aerial 
photo, others entrusted to his memory—thus getting 
lost in the shuffle in very short order. 

It’s not the system itself that is important but 
the fact that a system is used. Officers, who have 
struggled with journals during CPXs, know that 
only a set routine deters them from saying the devil 
with it all and throwing the bushelfuls of messages 
and overlays into the fire. True, enlisted personnel 
do the actual work of keeping a journal, but the re- 
sponsibility lies with the commander and his G-2. 

There are many ways to keep a journal; every 
intelligence officer may have his own pet method, 
depending on the exigencies of the situation, the 
size of his echelon, the number of men in his sec- 
tion, and, of course, the vagaries of his commanding 
officer. What really counts is that there is some 
fixed procedure by which all incoming information 
(as well as pertinent outgoing data) is grouped to- 
gether chronologically. 

Sheer routine, yes, but vital. Only a few years 
ago, an American battalion, because of an extreme- 
ly wide frontage in face of an impending Japanese 
attack, threw almost all of its headquarters person- 
nel into the line, thus effectively dissolving the in- 
telligence section. Immediately after a heavy en- 
emy attack, an officer, previously given up for lost, 
staggered back into the lines after a night spent 
hidden in the Japanese command post. He was 
able, before being taken to the hospital to point 
out virtually every major enemy gun position hid- 
den in the foliage 800 yards away. Yet, it was not 
until several hours later that these guns were “re- 
discovered,” and then after they had fired with 
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devastating effect on our tanks. What was the 
reason for this lapse? The vital information had 
been available in time, but there was no collat- 
ing agency to shepherd it along to the proper quar- 
ters. Information, unless recorded immediately, 
leads a very short life. 

If we’ve kept a journal efficiently all of the vital 
data has been recorded. But it doesn’t mean very 
much. The gold is pretty well buried amidst the 
plain ore of routine messages. The significant be- 
gins to take shape, however, when we start classi- 
fying the data according to subject matter. 

The process of taking all of the heterogeneous 
items and sorting them into their proper pigeon- 
hole is best done by use of the worksheet. With it 
we accomplish two things: first, we arrange the in- 
formation so that all data bearing on a particular 
subject, such as artillery or enemy order of battle, 
is grouped together for easy reference and compari- 
son; secondly, when the time comes to draft a 
periodic report, most of the work has already been 
done, and we can lift the report section by section 
from the worksheet. 

While the journal is an official document, the 
worksheet is a strictly personal memorandum. It 
can be in any form that’s convenient—manila fold- 
ers, a loose-leaf notebook, or in book form. Like- 
wise the subject headings will occur naturally, de- 
pending on the nature of the enemy and the ter- 
rain. The topics that interested us in the war 
against th Japanese, such as “Barges,” “Kamikaze 
units,” “Special Naval Landing Forces,” etc., were 
not the same as those of importance in the Euro- 
pean Theater; future wars may find some strange 
subjects indeed. Perhaps then corps and division 
headquarters may be equipped with automatic ma- 
chines for recording and classifying incoming data, 
much like the machines that sort and file finger- 
prints, but the principle will remain the same. 
Get the data recorded, then classify it. 


BUT if a worksheet renders obvious what is vital, 
a well-kept situation map makes it fairly jump out 
at you. Better than any combat example is the story 
of the detective called in to solve a_ particularly 
vexing series of robberies being committed in Phila- 
delphia. Days of study revealed no clues, yet the 
robberies continued as regularly as clockwork on 
every third night. Stumped, the detective finally 
procured a large scale map of the city and began 
methodically plotting the location of each of the 
robberies. Finished, he gasped in amazement—the 
red dots he had placed on the map formed a large 
but yet uncomplete circle, every “X” equi-spaced 
from the other. Using what was apparently the 
thieves’ ; «mula for selecting their objectives, he 
determined the remaining sites on their agenda. 
His calculations were correct for they walked into 
the trap he set for them. 

A good situation map is an easily readable one, 
containing all of the pertinent data that can be 
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geographically plotted, but uncluttered with a mass 
of extraneous detail. On a small unit’s situation 
map, it’s rare that there is much definite informa- 
tion of the enemy that can be penciled on. For 
that reason, it is all the more important that the 
map be kept simple so that what is known won't 
be virtually hidden by a rainbow of symbols de- 
noting nothing more vital than where at 1720 a 2d 
Platoon, L Company patrol found an abandoned 
enemy rifle. 


SINCE combat intelligence is greatly concerned 
with terrain not under our control, significant data 
about the ground ahead should be plotted on the 
map, and, if there is much of it, perhaps on a sep- 
arate terrain map. No matter how accurate a map 
may be, it rarely contains the detailed sort of in- 
formation about rivers, marshes, etc., so important 
to small unit commanders. A patrol may return with 
a report of a brisk skirmish which took place after 
they had crossed several streams and a swamp. In 
almost every case, the intelligence officer will as- 
siduously plot all the data about the enemy but 
often fail to note down the facts about the depth 
of the streams and the passability of the swamp. It 
will, of course, as a consequence soon be forgot- 
ten. Yet a week after, with our unit advancing, 
the depth of the rivers might be more crucial than 
the location of a few odd enemy. 

Like the journal and the worksheet, the situa- 
tion map may be kept in many different ways. In 
battalions and regiments, it is usually combined 
with the Three’s operation map, while in diivsions 
and corps it is kept separately. However it is 
kept, it should be readily available to all members 
of the staff for study and reference. 

By now we have recorded the incoming informa- 
tion and have gotten it into workable form by clas- 
sifying it by subject in the worksheet as well as 
plotting it on our situation map. So far, however, 
the process has been a purely mechanical one, easily 
performed by well-trained clerks. The first catalyst 
in the mental process by which we transform raw 
information into intelligence is the application of 
the test for credibility. Can we believe this item? 

The process is perhaps instinctive and we may 
not even be aware that we’ve applied the test, for 
the questions are ones that naturally occur to us. 
What about the person who reported this informa- 
tion—has previous experience shown him to be a 
reliable source? Under the conditions at the time, 
could the information actually have been obtained? 


Who reported the information? In an article 
published in the early part of the war, a correspon- 
dent gave the “low-down” on the horrors of Jap 
fighting on New Georgia. He told how almost 
every Jap spoke English, some with highly per- 
fected Southern, New England, and Brooklyn ac- 
cents; how they knew the nicknames of our person- 
nel and used every chance to lure the unsuspecting. 
He wrote also of the Japs’ uncanny ability to wan- 
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der about our lines undetected, dropping grenades 
into selected foxholes and whispering threats into 
the ears of the men. The most illuminating part of 
the entire article was his statement at the end that 
it was a highly accurate one since the details had 
been furnished him by eye-witnesses—eye-witnesses 
whom he interviewed in the sick bay prior to their 
evacuation for “combat fatigue”! The G-2 must 
be considerably more critical when he asks him- 
self the question, “Who reported the information?” 

You also want to ask yourself if previous ex- 
perience shows the source to be accurate and relia- 
ble. Washington risked his entire army in a high- 
ly perilous amphibious operation on the strength 
of one item of information. But because the agent 
who gave it to him had always been correct in the 
past, Washington was sure that if he crossed the 
Delaware he would find the Hessians at Trenton 
steeped in alcohol—which he did. 


While sizing up the source of our data is instinc- 
tive, it takes conscious effort to apply the remaining 
test of credibility. Under the circumstances at the 
time (weather, visibility, etc.) could the informa- 
tion actually have been obtained? There are many 
who love to flavor their reports with a wealth of 
authoritative detail, and if their eyes didn’t supply 
it, often their imagination will. If a man who 
fancies himself as a whirlwind at identifying planes 
catches a fleeting glimpse of one the sound of 
whose engines he thinks he recognizes, it is amaz- 
ing how quickly he will recall seeing all sorts of 
identifying characteristics; give him a little more 
time to reminisce, and he will even remember the 
numbers painted on the fuselage, and the more 
confirmed in his own mind will be his impressions. 


Our natural tendency is to accept eye-witness 
accounts at face value. In evaluation, however, we 
must always remind ourselves of the limitations 
of man’s sensory impressions. The average man is 
a very poor reporter. 


TO underscore this point, a “hearing” test was 
given students at the Command and Staff School 
at Quantico. They were told that a recording had 
been made at a Jap prisoner of war camp in Hawaii, 
and that several hundred Japs had obligingly staged 
a mock “Banzai” charge, using the American slang 
phrases their officers had taught them to use against 
the Marines. It was explained that Nipponese ex- 
uberance was fanned by battle sounds provided 
by a public address system, but the “charge” re- 
strained by a barbed wire enclosure. 

The instructor told the class there were about 17 
recognizable slang phrases, the most easily heard 
being “Blood!” “Marine, you die!” “Death!” and 
“Stupid Fool!” The lights were turned low, the 
class otld to jot down only the phrases they clearly 
heard, and the record started. After each burst of 
frenzied Nip yelling, there would be a prodigious 
amount of scribbling by the students, their heads 
nodding wisely as they spotted the different phrases. 
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After the record had been played,a show of hands 
(and a later tabulation of their notes) indicated 
almost all of them heard the phrases mentioned 
before the playing of the record, not to mention a 
number of additional and rather unusual ones such 
as “Yankee Pig!” “ Marine, you yellow!” and 
“You die for Hirohito!” 

The students, invariably well pleased with them- 
selves at this point, were then startled to hear the 
instructor explain that he had been lying all the 
time. The record was not made in Hawaii but from 
the sound track of a pre-war Japanese feature pic- 
ture in which there wasn’t a single word of English! 

What had happened? A germ had been planted, 
unfairly perhaps, in their minds. They were given 
a premise and when it came to particular cases, 
their imaginations unconsciously interpreted those 
particulars to fit that premise. If a group of senior 
officers in the Olympian detachment of the class- 
room can thus be fooled by their senses, how much 
more must we question the credibility of eye-wit- 
nesses in the field. 

This fallability of man’s senses has been proved 
time and again. (Recall only the recent case of the 
innocent man imprisoned for years on the strength 
of a vague resemblance to a New York bogus check 
artist.) The necessary corollary is that in evaluat- 
ing an item of information by asking ourselves 
questions about the sources we must be governed 
in regarding the human being as an accurate re- 
porter by the most profound skepticism. 

Now that we have evaluated an item for credi- 
bility, we then test it for accuracy. This test is 
primarily one of comparison, and hence is done 
almost automatically if we’ve been careful in our 
previous classification. For the map and the work- 


sheet should make obvious if the item is corroborat- 
ed by other sources and how it compares with in- 
formation known to be correct. If the items are 
at variance, the worksheet and the situation may 
are the principal aids in determining which is cor- 
rect. 

After a week’s extensive patrolling in preparation 
for a large scale attack, an Army S-2 found on his 
situation map a cluster of seven red machine gun 
symbols grouped on one end of a prominent ridge, 
but a complete absence of any on the other end. 
This at once raised in his mind a question as to 
the accuracy of the patrol reports’ coordinates. On 
the possibility that each patrol had reported the 
same gun, but inaccurately as to location, he dis- 
patched a special patrol to the area, and thus found 
it was held by only one machine gun, and not the 
seven as it had previously seemed. In this instance, 
mere routine classification had graphically brought 
to his attention an inaccuracy. 

What have we done so far? Merely taken the raw 
information as it has come in bit by bit, made sure 
it was put down in black and white before it was 
forgotten, and then grouped the items under the 
different topics of interest to us. Each item has been 
evaluated for credibility and accuracy, with noth- 
ing taken for granted. A simple process, but one 
which would never take place unless a system, 
whatever its mechanics, had been adopted. At this 
stage, it is still relatively undistilled, still informa- 
tion, the transformation into intelligence awaiting 
the final and most difficult process of all—interpre- 


tation. 


(This is the first of two articles on transforming 
information into intelligence.) 
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The Occupation Marine’ iis tre suty of the 


occupying forces to carry out their assigned military functions in a dignified, fair and 


firm manner. But there are numerous pitfalls to avoid. 


ITH the surprisingly sudden end of World 

War II, the Marine Corps and Army units 
in the Pacific had to make an immediate change of 
plans and attitudes in regards to the defeated en- 
emy—Japan. Almost overnight, invasion plans were 
scrapped for occupation plans while small units 
and individuals’ active hatred of a vicious enemy 
had to be changed to the more benevolent attitudes 
of a just conqueror and military policeman. 

Asiatic police and guard duty is not new to the 
Marine Corps, but it is new to many of the young 
marines who are destined to serve in occupation 
forces. Along with their Army brothers in occu- 
pied Germany, these marines face many new prob- 
lems unthought of in boot camp or training area. 
The officers will have an even greater problem, for 
their’s is the responsibility of carrying out policy, 
setting standards, and supervising the troops who 
are representing the will and character of the 
American people in the very yards of a defeated na- 
tion. 

Criticism and comments concerning our occupa- 
tion performance in Nazi Germany would indicate 
that this duty does not come easily to the average 
American, that we have much to learn, and that 
the good fighting man is not necessarily a good 
policeman or ambassador for his country. 

The tasks of occupation duty and military gov- 
ernment are many and the causes of these problems 
are varied. In spite of the fact that the services 
are supplied with specially trained military gov- 
ernment teams, the great bulk of the occupation 
work is carried on by the occupation divisions; the 
officers, the men, and the all-important interpreters. 

The problem, as usual, centers around the small 
unit. Regardless of the fine plans, elaborate di- 
rectives, or foreign policy, it is the man in the ranks 
and the small unit’s officers who are the final 
executors of the occupation policy. They are the 
average American; probably only hastily indoc- 
trinated in the vagaries of military ocupation duty, 
homesick and impatient to return to the States, in- 
terested primarily in their own creature comforts 
and appetites, hardly concerned with the problem 
of the defeated nation nor in the efforts of his own 
country to solve them. In order to prevent these 
Americans from becoming merely disgruntled tour- 
ists reflecting but small credit upon America and 
its military, it is essential that the many problems 
and methods of carrying out occupation duty be 
explained to them. As usual, the military can 
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carry out its duties properly only by means of in- 
doctrination, discipline, and supervision. 

Marine units on duty in the Orient will for some 
time have many tasks other than their usual mis- 
sion of protecting American lives and property, but 
whether their duties take the form of standing 
guard over American naval establishments, military 
occupation of Japan, or garrison duty in friendly 
China, there will be many similarities in means 
and methods of solving their new problems. 

The occupation marine’ must be thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the idea that his task is primarily 
a military one. He has been assigned a job to do 
as the uniformed representative of the United States. 
He is the executor of policy and not the formulator. 
It is not the job of the military to attempt to sell 
the people of the occupied country on American 
democracy—but merely to carry out their assigned 
military functions in a dignified, fair and firm 
manner. 

In order to have a better understanding of the 
problems confronting occupation forces and to fa- 
cilitate handling them, Marine officers and the 
men should receive instruction in the character of 
the peoples and the nature of their special prob- 
lems. 

For example: in the Orient, Americans start with 
the advantage of considerable prestige. Our mod- 
ern mechanical civilization and our successes in 
the recent war are very impressive. It is part of 
the task of the Marines to enhance this prestige. 
Politeness, a certain recognition of Oriental devious- 
ness, particularly in conversation, an ability to dis- 
criminate between the characters of different na- 
tives, and a willingness to give respect and dele- 
gate authority to those civilians who are worthy 
of it, are essential requisites for a military oc- 
cupying authority. 





Author’s Note: The material for this ar- 
ticle was based primarily on information 
contained in the following publications: 
The Public Quarterly, Vol. 7, No. 4; “The 
Occupation of Enemy Territory.” Riot 
Control by Colonel Wood, USA. FM 27-5 
Joint Army-Navy Manual of Military Gov- 
ernment and Civil Affairs. FM 19-5, Mili- 
tary Police. FM 19-10 Military Police in 
Towns and Cities. 
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Conversely, any display of weakness within the 
ranks of our military forces is noticed immediately 
by the people of a nation that has any military tra- 
ditions at all. Such infractions as lack of saluting, 
fraternization between the ranks, drunkenness in 
public, undignified behavior by officers, and un- 
seemly fraternization with the native peoples, all 
lower the prestige of the military. 

Bearded and unkempt marines won their battles 
through skill, but the sloppy-looking marine is not 
impressive in any country at peace. All civilians 
expect soldiers to be in uniform and neat in ap- 
pearance. The “spit and polish” marine will be 
more immediately impressive than is his skill with 
a machine gun. 

By a study of the occupied countries’ police meth- 
ods and by a knowledge of how their military func- 
tions in handling discipline and civil problems, our 
forces can more readily see the pattern that our 
techniques should approximate in dealing with these 
people. It is a fact that candy bars and kindness 
are not the most effective weapons and are often 
interpreted as signs of weakness. The military must 
be firm and just; that is what is expected of them. 
The civilian missionaries of religion, business, and 
government can be the dispensers of charity and 
good will. But at best, there is no sense in believ- 











Even a beaten enemy must be handled with skill and confidence. 
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ing that an occupying force will ever make itself 
beloved by the occupied; it can do much, how- 
ever, to lose the respect of the occupied people. 

Periods of social and economic transition such 
as are experienced by nations under post-war oc- 
cupation are generally characterized by sporadic 
outbursts of some sections of the population which 
must be controlled as soon as possible in the in- 
terest of general order, community welfare, or the 
maintenance of the prestige of the governing au- 
thority. Civil disturbance puts the military to its 
severest test, demanding skill on the part of the 
small units and their leaders who are called upon 
to cope with them. Experience in combat is of 
little value at this time, except in that it may give 
confidence to the troops facing these situations. 

The greatest asset that the military has in deal- 
ing with civil disturbance is organization and dis- 
cipline. Coordinated action is usually absent in 
civilian or irregular units and so is respected and 
impressive when displayed by the military. 

However, before the military has to use force. 
it should employ certain psychological means that 
may be effective in discouraging civil disturb- 
ances before. they start. In addition to understand- 
ing the local problems, and maintaining an im- 
pressive military appearance, the oecupation units 
should constantly keep 
abreast of the local situa- 
tion, anticipating trouble 
before it starts, and have 
plans of action ready for 
execution, 

The mood and conduct 
of the local population is 
usually a direct reflection 
of their morale. A_ be- 
wildered and hopeless 
citizenry is potentially 
dangerous. The occupa- 
tion forces must not only 
be aware of these moods 
and make every effort to 
control and influence pub- 
lic morale, but they should 
be ready to “nip” any 
revolutionary or disturb- 
ing influence “in the bud.” 

Friendliness towards 
the common people is en- 
tirely compatible with 
strict policing to preserve 
the peace, however, prob- 
ably more damage can be 
done to America’s public 
relations by an uncon- 
scious patronage of native 
populations than in any 
other way. Marines must 
be taught that although 


























they think that American standards of living, cul- 
ture, and conduct are the best, the peoples of other 
countries do not always agree and are particularly 
sensitive to any assumed superiority or arrogance 
on the part of the military in their advantageous 
position as conquerors or uninvited occupation 
forces. 

This sensitiveness toward American forces can 
be overcome in a number of ways. Marines should 
be warned against showing amusement or contempt 
toward local customs. By attempting to learn the 
local language, the troops can not only allay sus- 
picion but will give the native some feeling of 
confidence. An effort to appreciate the local cus- 
toms, art, and scenery are quickly noted by the 
local inhabitants and the usual American kindness 
towards children is always disarming. 

But the basic element that the military must real- 
ize is that they have to permit the individual to 
feel that he is participating in his own destiny. 
The people must be given reason to have hope in 
their future way of life. Without hope, the peoples 
of a disorganized and war-torn country will have 
only suspicion, hatred and bewilderment that will 
result in hostility towards the occupying troops 
and in acts of violence. 

Once the military unit is committed to action 
in dealing with civil disturbances, it must act swift- 
ly, capitalizing on surprise and demonstrating com- 
plete confidence and decision. 

Unless the opposing forces offer armed resistance. 
use only normal small arms—the rifle with fixed 
bayonet being the most effective psychologically. 
Men armed with pistols or carbines should also 
carry clubs or pick-ax handles. 

Among unfriendly populations, Marine MPs, 
patrols, or guards in civil areas should operate in 
groups of two or more. In dealing with mobs or 
riots, small Marine units keep closed up in wedge 
or squad column formation, facing the demonstrat- 
ors with fixed bayonets. 

The sight of uniformed and armed units moving 
in compact formations with apparent firm purpose 
will usually quiet the actions of a mob. Should 
the appearance of troops and the directions of the 
officer-in-charge fail to dispel an unruly gathering 
or stop civilian acts of violence, then tear-gas is 
most effective. Should tear-gas or the threat of 
our weapons fail to break up a demonstration, a 
few well-placed and controlled rounds may be fired. 
General firing upon a civilian group should only 
be a last resort. 

Small groups of marines, regardless of how 
armed, should never let themselves be drawn into 
hand-to-hand conflict with superior numbers of 
hostile civilians as they lose the strength of their 
organization and disciplined appearance and are 
usually overwhelmed by superior numbers. 


In summary, military occupation demands a 
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Military, disciplined appearance is important. 


good psychology and intelligence ip dealing with 
the native peoples—-but should peaceful methods 
fail and violent action become necessary it should 
be executed quickly, efficiently and thoroughly, 
leaving no doubt as to the masters of the situation. 

Occupation duties present many possibilities for 
the Marine Corps to enhance its reputation as an 
organization capable and ready for any assign- 
ment in war or peace. However, the problems of 
peace will call for the same high standard of plan- 
ning and performance and the same professional 
training and indoctrination of the young officer 


and marine that typified our efforts in the recent 
war. END 
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A Bigger Ditch" 





The Panama Canal has reaped military 


honors in two World Wars but the strain is beginning to tell, as the tight squeezes felt 


by our carriers in World War II demonstrate. 


EXT August 15, the Panama Canal will begin 

its 33rd year of operation, having twice 
reaped military honors for its pioneer planners. 
[ts importance in the recent war was indeed vital, 
even more so than in World War I. It has ended 
its exclusively military status and is again being 
used for commercial shipping. Shortly after the 
SS Steel Exporter on October 10, 1938 became the 
100,000 commercial ship over 300 tons to pass 
through the Canal, the total tolls had exceeded the 
Canal’s construction cost. 

Changes in the Canal are needed because not 
only Great Britain’s liners Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth but also some of our own new carriers 
are too wide for the Canal’s locks. The beams of 
the Lexington and Saratoga were so wide that their 
114-foot clearance of the 110-foot chambers was 
almost a drive fit. During the late stages of the 
war, Seabees herded two 124-foot wide floating dry- 
docks through to the Pacific but had to tow them 
through with the drydocks lying laterally. 

The most recent work on the Canal, begun in 
the field on July 1, 1940, was amply justified but 
came a little late. The $277,000,000 Third Lock 
project includes over ten miles of new by-pass 
channel and 140-foot locks. 

Wartime shortages of skilled construction work- 
ers, equipment and materials halted the work. In 
1942, plans were changed, many contracts were 
cancelled and the work was confined almost ex- 
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By Maj R. Z. Kirkpatrick, USA, ret’d 


clusively to excavation. Only $70,000,000 of the 
appropriation has been expended. 

Now the whole project is being restudied with 
the intent of incorporating the gist of the war’s 
experience into the plans. The study must be com- 
pleted by 31 December. 


























Air Support Techniques simy and navy con 


trol methods differ in that Army procedure is planned primarily for land-mass warfare 


while the Navy’s meets amphibious problems. 


URING the last two years of the war in the 
Pacific, there were two systems being em- 
ployed for the control of aircraft in air support op- 
erations: the method of the Navy as exemplified at 
Iwo and Okinawa and the method of the Army as 
executed in the Philippines. 

There are several differences between these twe 
methods of control for air support but the greatest 
single difference is the apparent lack of centraliza- 
tion of control in the Army system. This can best 
be explained by taking into consideration the tacti- 
cal employment of the supported ground troops, the 
tactical employment of the Air Force, and the air 
support system organization. 

Marine Corps operations in the Pacific were all 
amphibious in the true sense of the word. The 
landings were on small geographic land-masses; 
naval units stood by to provide naval gunfire and air 
support; the enemy fought from defensive posi- 
tions, highly organized in depth; the entire 
land-mass was virtually the battlefield; the number 
of attacking troops was of division or corps 
strength; tactics called for speed and aggressive 
action to bring the campaign to a swift conclusion. 

The more important Army operations, on the oth- 
er hand, passed through the amphibious stage rath- 
er rapidly and became pure land-mass warfare. 
Land-masses of such size were involved that the 
enemy could fall back from the beaches and defend 
from successive positions; naval gunfire and carrier- 
based aircraft were not employed beyond the es- 
tablishment of the beachhead; speed and aggressive 
action were not as important as in Marine opera- 
tions and for this reason attacking troops could be 
held up or withdrawn from intensive actions for the 
purpose of employing air support. 


AT Okinawa, there was a combined operation in- 
volving the Tenth Army with both Army, Navy and 
Marine units. However, Okinawa was a relatively 
small land-mass and the campaign was conducted as 
an amphibious operation. 

Previous to the Philippine invasion, the Army was 
engaged in.a series of campaigns for the purpose 
of getting bases to support the Philippine landings. 
The primary missions of the Air Forces during this 
time were the strategic bombing of distant land- 
masses and the isolation of the battlefield by tac- 
tical bombing. The need for close air support was 
not urgent and the ground troops received a negli- 
gible amount of it. 

In the Army air support organization, the funda- 
mental unit was the Support Air Party (SAP). 


By LtCol Keith B. McCutcheon 


The SAP usually consisted of two officers and 20 
enlisted men; it was attached by an air force from 
a Tactical Air Communication (TAC) Squadron to 
divisions and higher echelons for the purpose of co- 
ordinating air strike requests and for the purpose of 
directing air strikes. 

The officers were rated observers and had had 
combat flying. The enlisted men were qualified to 
handle the duties of CW operators, HF voice op- 
erators, radio mechanics, cryptographers, clerks, 
and auto mechanics. 

The administrative and tactical control of the 
SAP remained with the air force; rations, billet- 
ing, maintenance were supplied by the ground 
force unit to which they were assigned. The radio 
equipment of the party consisted of two AN/VRC 
sets mounted in jeeps and one SCR-399 mounted in 
a 2-1/2 ton truck or Dukw. 


AIR Liaison Parties (ALPs), similar to those 
employed in the Navy organization, were supposed 
to be organic within the ground units but actually 
few divisions had qualified or trained parties to 
perform the duties of the ALP. Joint Assault Sig- 
nal Companies (JASCOs) were provided for as- 
sault units in the operations but, because of their 
limited availability, the JASCO units were usually 
pulled out shortly after the landing and assigned 
to another operation. 

In the Philippines, the Marine Air Groups op- 
erating under the Army Air Forces organized their 
own parties and sent them out to work with the di- 
visions being supported by Marine dive bombers. 

Requests for strikes originated with battalion or 
regiment and passed through the chain of command 
to the division. The division SAP received the re- 
quest and coordinated with the two and three sec- 
tions for approval before sending it on to corps 
and army. Corps or army (whichever was the high- 
est command present) would then pass the request 
to the highest air force headquarters present. The 
A-3 assigned the mission to a subordinate air unit 
for briefing and conduct. 

This system was of course time consuming and 
the chances of getting an urgent request through 
for action in ten or 15 minutes were slim. In order 
to expedite matters, a few modifications were put 
into effect which paralleled the Navy Air Support 
Control] Unit (ASCU) system. 

In the first place, the highest ground unit pres- 
ent could and usually did delegate the next lower 
echelons as the highest coordinating activities. Thus 
Army could have the corps coordinate division re- 
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quests and forward them direct to air force. If 
corps was the largest unit, it could delegate the 
authority to the divisions; and in some instances 
where a single division was the highest ground 
echelon it could permit the regiments to request 
direct from air forces. 

These three possibilities actually occurred when 
the Marine Air Groups were operating in the Philip- 
pines. Sixth Army in Luzon, 10th Corps in Min- 
danao, and the 41st Division in Zamboanga per- 
mitted the next lower units to request direct from 
the air units but they still remained in control of 
the net and could step in and modify the requests 
‘as necessary. In the latter two instances, the Ma- 
rine Air Groups were the highest air force units 
present so the time factor was reduced to a mini- 
mum and strikes were delivered with dispatch. 


IN large land-mass warfare, such as the Army was 
participating in on Luzon, the divisions were placed 
in a non-continuous line extending well over 100 
miles. With the aircraft available for employment 
in this theater, the general use of air alerts would 
have been a waste of air power. It was more ex- 
peditious to prearrange strikes and to schedule 
ground alerts to cover urgent requests. 

If the tactical situation required it, however, 
corps could and did request air alerts to work di- 
rectly with divisions that were actively engaged. 
The classic example was the work of the First Cav- 
alry Division which had dawn-to-dusk air alerts of 
nine Marine scout bombers (SBDs) for nearly five 
weeks. Manila was the primary objective at the 
time so the greatest emphasis was placed on sup- 
porting divisions assigned to the assault of that 
city. Later the emphasis swung to divisions in the 
WaWa-Lubac sector northeast of Manila and the 
Balete Pass area in eastern and central Luzon. 

When air support was handled with these modifi- 





Air Observation Training Open 


To continue the Air Observation program 
in the Marine Corps, the Air Observation 
School has been established at the Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. The Second 
Basic Class commences on 6 May 1946. Ac- 
cording to Letter of Instruction No. 1170. 
there are openings for 15 students. Officers 
of the rank of major or below interested in 
volunteering for air observation duty should 
submit their requests through official channels 
to the Commandant of the Marine Corps im- 
mediately. Officers detailed to air observa- 
tion duty can expect to serve in that capacity 
for a period of at least one year and will be 
eligible for the extra compensation prescribed 
by current regulations. 
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cations in effect, the division or corps SAP ap.- 
proached the Navy ASCU but with diminished re- 
sponsibilities and duties. They did not have to 
worry about fighter direction, air-sea rescue, anti- 
sub patrol or such other functions of ASCU. They 
had one duty—close air support. 

The SAPs usually directed strikes from a com- 
mand post out of sight of the target area by the 
use of maps and photos. Although this is not a 
good procedure, it worked, after a fashion, if the 
strike leaders had been well briefed and if panels 
and smoke were employed to mark the target. 

The ALPs were not allowed to direct the strike 
because they were ground personnel and not air 
force. The Marine units that were placed in the 
front lines were permitted to exercise control be- 
cause they came from air units. The importance 
of having direction exercised from as near the tar- 
get as possible later brought on a plan for a reor- 
ganization of the system. The SAPs were to be pro- 
vided with two Forward Control Teams (FCT) who 
were to be equipped to move up to the front to 
direct air strikes. 

Liaison from the ground units to the air units 
was excellent. Well-qualified infantry and artillery 
officers were attached to the air staffs for the pur. 
pose of keeping the air unit advised on the ground 
situation and they cooperated on the briefing of 
pilots. 

In addition to the SAP officer at division head- 
quarters, Ground Liaison Officers (GLO) were also 
attached to divisions and higher echelons to per- 
form the duties of unit air officers. The GLO and 
the SAP together comprised the unit air section of 
the staff. The GLOs generally were graduates of 
the GLO school at Key Field, Miss., or had had 
considerable combat experience. 

There is much to say in support of this central- 
ization of control in the Division SAPs. Many off- 
cers, including marines, firmly believe that a bat- 
talion or a regiment is too small a unit to handle 
air power and that the division should be the small- 
est unit to request the use of it. 


‘THE present practice in the Navy system only re- 
quires higher intervening echelons to act on a re- 
quest in a negative manner and does not call for 
any definite positive approval. As a result of this, 
there have been occasions when the ASCU was con- 
fronted with more requests for air strikes than there 
were strike plans available. Had the divisions act- 
ed on every request and assigned priorities, this con 
dition may have been partially alleviated. 

In order to correlate the two systems into a work- 
able one that will be applicable to all branches, a 
joint committee was appointed by the War and 
Navy Departments to draw up a doctrine for the 
emplcyment of air support. It has been completed 
and covers all stages of an operation from the pure- 
ly amphibious to the land-mass stage. .‘* the pres- 
ent time, it is pending the approval of .e various 
services. END 











A first - hand 


Action Report: BATAAN 


story of a Marine platoon in the heroic defense of the Philippines from the first 


bombing of Manila until the American surrender. By IstLt William F. Hogaboom 


lstLt William F. Hogaboom, from whose highly detailed action report this article was 
taken, was born at Vicksburg, Miss., in 1915. Having served as a sergeant in the Missis- 
sippi National Guard while still in high school, he enlisted in the Marine Corps and in 
1934 was appointed to the U. S. Naval Academy. After a year’s preparatory work at 
Mississippi State, Lt Hogaboom entered Annapolis in 1935. Graduating in 1939, he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. After Basic School in Philadelphia, 
he was assigned to the Legation Guard in Peiping, China. In 1941 he was transferred to 
the Marine Barracks, Cavite, P. 1. When the Japs invaded the Philippines, Lt Hogaboom 
had charge of an AA battery, but found himself an infantry officer more often than a 
battery commander. He was awarded the Navy Cross for extraordinary heroism at Mari- 
veles Point. With the fall of the Philippines, Lt Hogaboom was captured and confined at 
Cabatuan Prison Camp #1 until autumn 1944, when he was placed aboard a prison trans- 
port, scheduled for evacuation to the Japanese home islands. This ship was bombed and 
sunk by Allied airmen in the waters off Olangapo in December. Lt Hogaboom freed him- 
self from the sinking wreckage and swam ashore, but died shortly thereafter as a result of 





overexposure and malnutrition. 


(Editor’s note: The anti-aircraft defenses of 
the Navy Yard, Cavite, which included a Marine 
battalion of three batteries of 3”-.50 guns and one 
battery of .50 calibre machine guns, had been 
alerted since 14 October, 1941.) 


T 0400, the 8th of December, I received tele- 
phone orders from the battalion commander, 
LtCol J. P. Adams, to man stations. As _ sta- 
tions were being manned and tested, LtCol Adams 
arrived and informed me there was an unconfirmed 
report that Honolulu had been bombed. We cut 
fuzes, going into the last stage of readiness. About 
dawn, the QM truck brought helmets and gas masks. 
No receipt was asked for this equipment by the 
QM Set. We really knew that the war had started. 

Btry A then consisted of one officer (myself) and 
about 60 men with 16 men of Btry D attached. We 
had four Navy shipboard type, fixed base, non-di- 
rector controlled, dual purpose 3”-.50 guns, with 
altimeter and control charts. Btry D men manned 
four water-cooled .50-cal machine guns on heavy 
mounts affording local protection. With 60 men, 
we were so under strength that only the control 
group and three of the 4-3” guns could be effec- 
tively manned. 

About mid-morning, a flash alarm was received 
that enemy planes were over San Fernando head- 
ed south. However, nothing was sighted that day. 
Work on the revetments was rushed. We were noti- 
fied that all friendly planes would approach Ca- 
vite flying low, and from the north across the bay. 
Orders were issued later that day that we were 
to fire only on planes positively identified as en- 
enemy. At about 0100 on the 9th, motors were heard 
in the west. Stations were manned and faint glim- 
mers of the bright moon on the metal could be de- 
tected as planes passed low and directly overhead 
to bomb Nichols Field across the bay. 


The next morning, 2dLt Van Ray with 20 men 
joined the battery. A crew for the fourth 3”-.50 
was formed from these men under one experienced 
corporal. The intention was to break in these men 
with instructions and reorganize for four guns. 
This crew, however, with one day’s instruction fired 
so satisfactorily during the raid on Cavite next day 
that on their own request they remained intact. 

About 1300 on the 10th, air alarm having been 
sounded, a flight of 27 planes was sighted over 
Manila. This flight, with dive bombers and fighters 
escorting, bombed Nichols Field. They were en- 
gaged by a few of our fighters. One of our P-40s 
made a dead stick landing in the shallow water 
south of Cavite. Two PBYs took off from Sangley 
Point. Two Japanese dive bombers took after them 
and, I understand, badly damaged one before be- 
ing engaged by a P-40. This latter P-40 soon was 
noticed heading back over Sangley Point with a 
Japanese plane well in the rear. We opened fire 
(3”) on this plane and had the satisfaction of 
seeing it go down in Manila Bay. 

The next hour was a pretty terrific one as the 
Japanese turned their full attention to the Navy 
Yard. We opened zone fire on the first flight to 
head over Cavite. This flight was at moderate 
altitude and turned away. All subsequent flights 
were at about 25,000 feet altitude. We fired two 
more rounds and then held our fire as it was all 
too obvious that they were considerably out of 
range. The entire first stick landed on the water. 
Most of the second did likewise. Thereafter, stick 
after stick (total about 9) crisscrossed the yard 
as what appeared to be three flights of 24 to 27 
planes each took turns making runs. 

As stick after stick cut its path through the 
yard, fires sprang up in every section. Naval Am- 
munition Depot seemed to be the only major unit 
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of the yard untouched, and it was soon gravely en- 
dangered by the spreading flames. Explosions of 
ammunition, gasoline dumps, etc., sent billows of 
flame and debris high into the air long after the 
bombing was over. One huge column of dense, 
black smoke swirled up from the conflagration, 
passing between us and the sun. The sun was 
reduced to a deep red disk, dramatically symboliz- 
ing the origin of the destruction below. 

A few stray bombs struck Sangley Point near 
El Veraclero causing only slight damage. We were 
untouched and free to watch the whole show. When 
the first stick was loosened above we could, at first. 
make out only the silvery twinkling of the sun on 
the bomb. We jumped to the conclusion that they 
were leaflets until someone yelled, “Leaflets hell! 
They’re billboards. Hit the deck!” We did and 
became veterans. 

After this bombing, Cavite was abandoned except 
for minor operation of NAD, etc. Naval Hospital 
was transferred from Canacao to Manila, most of 
naval aviation went to Laguna de Bay, and PNAB 
ceased operation. By the 19th, very little activity 
was left in the area. During this interval, 10th to 
19th, enemy formations were sighted from time to 
time, usually bombing Nichols Field. 

About 1330 on the 19th, shortly after the alarm 
sounded, a flight of bombers appeared from the 
south. One stick was laid across Sangley Point at 
the radio station. A half-hour later, the planes ap- 
peared again to lay another stick across the same 
area. The naval radio station was destroyed and 
large quantities of gasoline and oil stored in drums 
about the golf course were set aflame. Our sec- 
tion of the point was again untouched. 

The lst Separate Marine Battalion was ordered 
to evacuate the Cavite area and proceed to Bataan. 
On the afternoon of the 22nd, Btry A received its 
orders and got under way, leaving both 3” guns 
and machine guns to be accounted for by NAD 
personnel. (Our machine guns reached Corregi- 
dor—the 3” guns were destroyed in place.) That 
night, we reached Section Base, Mariveles. At 
dawn, we again moved out and proceeded to the 
area near the crossing of the Pucot River by the 
Mariveles cut-off. There the lst Separate Marine 
Battalion went into bivouac. Units of the 4th Ma- 
rines were at other points along the cut-off. The 
Ist SepMarBn became the 3d Bn, 4th Marines on 
1 January. Btry A then became part of Co K for 
administration. 

On the 26th, our machine gunners were detached 
and sent to Corregidor. The remainder of the bat- 
talion excepting Btrys A and C soon followed. Btry 
C’s guns had been salvaged from Binacayan and 
were set up in a rice paddy just off the road be- 
tween Mariveles and Section Base. Btry C moved 
to this location and sat; Btry remained at “Camp 
Carefree” with orders to “stay there.” It was, I 
believe, the intention that we be replacements for 
Btry C. 


The remaining days at Camp Carefree were 
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particularly pleasant ones. We were out of touch 
with the war and didn’t much give a damn. Once 
low-flying enemy strafers came in for us to fire 
on with our Lewis guns and rifles and from time 
to time we could watch the bombing of Corregidor. 
Still, for a while, the war lost its personal touch. 


We, of course, provided our own security. The 
battery was reorganized for tactical purposes, form- 
ing two platoons. On alternate days, Lt Van Ray 
and I took our platoons on reconnaissance patrols 
about the area above the camp. We expended quite 
a bit of effort attempting to track down what sound- 
ed like a spark gap radio set before we finally 
sighted a bird that chirped away in terms of dots 
and dashes. 

On the afternoon of the Sth on orders of Col 
Hardee, Ord HQ USAFFE, I took two sergeants 
with me to the junction of West Road and Rock 
Road, to make a reconnaissance of the Rock Road 
area in which Ord HQ USAFFE was being lo- 
cated. The objective was to choose a bivouac area 
for the battery. We found the terrain in that area 
to be extremely rugged and poorly provided with 
water. The sight selected was at the RJ itself. 
PA troops were crdered from the area to make 
room for us. 

About noon on the 6th, Capt Bob Wicl, Ord 
HQ USAFFE, camp commander, came to Camp 
Carefree with oral orders for the battery to move 
to the selected site and proceed to set up the in- 
terior guard for the Ord HQ. He affirmed that the 
order had been approved by naval authorities on 
the “Rock.” That same afternoon and early eve- 
ning the move was completed. The following day, 
the guard was organized and established. The 
battery was well equipped, self sustaining, and did 
a smooth job of setting itself up. My marines 
assumed considerable pride both in operating an 
alert, efficient guard and in putting our bivouac 
area into first-class shape. Our Rock Road roving 
sentinel gained esteem with the local troops by 
scoring a pin wheel at night on a wild cat that 
wouldn’t halt. Off duty, the men converted a badly- 
fouled, doubtful-appearing oozing into a more 
than adequate pipe spring for watering many 
troops. 

For all concerned, the short tour of duty as 
Ord HQ guard was accepted with enthusiasm. The 
spirit of cooperation existing between the Army 
personnel and our own was marked. On our de- 
parture, we received a letter of commendation by 
order of Gen MacArthur for the spirit and efficien- 
cy with which the battery had operated. 

On 15 January, on receipt of written orders 
from Cmdr Bridget, commanding officer of Naval 
Bn, Mariveles, the battery secured at Ord HQ and 
moved to Quarantine Station, Mariveles, to be- 
come part of the naval battalion. (A Marine de- 
tachment from Corregidor arrived the next day to 
reestablish the guard.) 

At Quarantine Station, our first and immediate 
mission was to provide .50-cal MG AA protection 
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for the construction units building the Mariveles 


air field. We were given nine water-cooled guns 
with Navy mounts for this purpose. In one aft- 
ernoon, five guns with mounts and ammunition 
were man-handled up the steep trail to the spur 
overlooking Q Station and there installed; the 
same night three more guns were installed in 
flush sink pits in the field about the construc- 
tion. The ninth gun was already in place in front 
of Q Station. 

These guns surprised two Japanese dive bombers 
attempting to bomb Dewey dry dock in the bay 
in front of Q Station. One was driven off, the other 
left smoking and was reported to have gone down 
in Manila Bay en route to Manila. A couple of 
weeks later, several dive bombers attacked Section 
Base and, in departing, came under our guns. 
Again one left smoking heavily and was also re- 
ported to have gone down. These were the only two 
occasions on which we had enemy planes come 
within effective range. Lt Van Ray and Sgt Mor- 
gan had done a fine job of quickly organizing and 
training machine gun crews on the spot. 

At the same time, we were carrying out our 
prime mission of assisting in the organizing and 
training of the naval battalion. On 16th and 17th 
of January, a total of about 65 bluejackets and 
one naval aviator, Lt (jg) Leso Pew, were attached 
to the battery and joined us at Q Station. We or- 
ganized as a company of one Marine platoon (as- 
signed to the machine guns), and two bluejacket 
platoons to which Marine NCOs were assigned as 
senior platoon NCOs and instructors. Fortunately, 
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we began training of the latter two platoons im- 
mediately. They received the equivalent of about 
three full days of training in such subjects as the 
.30-cal rifle, bayonet, and squad tactics before the 
activity in the hills. 

In the meantime, Lt Van Ray and I were mak- 
ing daily reconnaissance hikes into the hills and 
oul on the points west of Q Station. We covered 
just about the whole of the area except Langas- 
kawayan and Lapiay Pts. Those two were next on 
the list and would have been visited by myself 
on the 23rd. 

At about 0800 on the 23rd, I was notified by 
Cmdr Bridget via telephone that Pucot Hill had 
been attacked by Japanese. His orders were for 
me to investigate. Three marines from my com- 
pany were stationed on Pucot Hill, with Lt Bliss’s 
detail, to operate an air-warning lookout. PFC 
McKechine was up in the lookout when machine 
gun fire below signaled the attack on the hill. 
Under fire, he reported the situation to Cmdr 
Bridget over his telephone then dropped from the 
tree and joined in the exodus from the hill. 

Cmdr Bridget immediately phoned Btry C to give 
them the alarm, then phoned me. As I hung up 
and was starting out of the office, PFC McKechine 
arrived with an Army PFC close on his heels to 
report the event on the hill. The two had covered 
the approximate 1-1/2 kilometers from Pucot to 
Q Station in that “believe-it-or-not” time. 

The two bluejacket platoons were then standing 
by for instructions. In a very few minutes the 2nd 
Platoon had been issued spare ammunition and 
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grenades and under Lt Pew shoved off with orders 
to proceed directly to Pucot. I took the 3rd Pla- 
toon myself and struck directly into the hills. On 
the hill commanding Q Station, I left one squad, 
under Corp Paulson, to hold that hill and the 
trail that passed over it. With the remainder of 
the patrol, we then marched north towards Pucot. 
sweeping the ridge line. Nothing was encountered. 

Early afternoon as we were approaching Pucot 
itself, we heard automatic fire in that direction. | 
sent a runner with a report to Cmdr Bridget, then 
proceeded cautiously on the trail leading up to 
Pucot. Rifle fire broke out on our left followed 
shortly by a call for assistance. Understanding 
the call to report Japanese between the firing and 
the water, we immediately cut down hill to get on 
the Japanese rear. Deployed and sweeping up 
toward the firing, we came on the rear of Ensign 
Grundel’s patrol from Btry C on the deck and 
firing at random into the bushes. (Grundel and 
his senior NCO were both wounded.) Grundel 
reported that they had run head-on into a small 
Japanese patrol on the trail and that after firing 
rapidly for a short while, the Japanese had with- 
drawn. We passed through his patrol and swept 
on up the ravine. The Japanese had disappeared. 

We proceeded to the top of Pucot where I re- 
ported to Cmdr Bridget, via telephone, and re- 
ceived orders to await further word from him. 

In the meantime, the 2d Platoon, after leaving 


Q Station, pressed rapidly to Pucot, deployed near 
the top and went into attack. They were met by 
rifle and MG fire as they approached the OP. 
However, as the attack was pressed, the Japanese 
retreated over the hill after very feeble resistance. 
So, within three-quarters of an hour after the 
initial attack on Pucot, this key-point was again 
in our hands. (It is my belief that but for this 
prompt and apparently surprising arrival of a 
counter-attacking force, Pucot soon would have 
been organized into a Japanese strong point, costly 
to retake and very embarrassing to the Mariveles 
area.) 

Lt Pew left a squad to hold Pucot and started 
in pursuit of the Japanese. However, contact had 
been lost. Patrols from Btry C arrived and joined 
in the search. Contact was reestablished from time 
to time during the afternoon with the Japanese 
losing themselves whenever our patrols worked 
into a position too close. At dusk, the patrols were 
assembled on Pucot. Having nowhere encountered 
Japanese in force, it was then our opinion that 
only a small harassing patrol was operating in the 
area. Orders were received placing the patrols in 
position along the ridge line for a general search 
of the seaward slope and points on the following 
morning. My own patrol remained on Pucot. 

Soon after dawn, we began the descent of the 
trail leading to Lapiay Point. Numerous Japanese 
trail diagrams were feund. Two Japanese, who were 








Marines with Springfields and old style helmets detruck for action on Bataan. 








flushed and fired on, disappeared down a ravine. 
Arriving on the bluff above Latain Point, we swung 
left and proceeded to Lapiay Point. 


From the bluff above Lapiay, I sent a couple of 
scouts out to check the small wooded area of the 
point itself. Just as they were about to enter the 
woods, they doubled back and dashed up the slope. 
They reported having surprised several Japanese 
sitting under the trees. No shots were fired. 


A quick check revealed that the wooded south 
slope offered the only unexposed exit from or 
approach to the point. The open slope, about 
15 yards wide, offered no cover and could be kept 
clear by a couple of riflemen. I left a BAR man 
and assistant on the bluff to cover the slope and 
deployed the remainder of the patrol down the 
south slope. When in position, we began to ad- 
vance. 

As the skirmish line came around a nose, we 
were met by close range machine gun fire. Corp 
Collins and I moved in to attempt to grenade this 
machine gun. Corp Collins worked across the open 
nose into the next draw and worked to a position 
somewhat above the gun. (He was later awarded 
a Silver Star for this act.) 


I crawled up a sheltering wash to a position be- 
low the gun. I threw the one grenade I carried 
and Corp Collins threw some half-dozen with no 
effect. A belt of thick second growth with a tangle 
of vines screened the Japanese position and stopped 
the grenades short of their objective. Our skir- 
mishers on the left, closing in behind, were met 
by rifle fire through the same tangled belt that was 
as effective as barbed wire. 

I ordered the men to hold what they had and 
sent a runner to contact other patrols. Firing on 
both sides was spasmodic as we waited. 


Lt Pew and Lt Simpson (Btry C) both arrived 
with parts of their patrols. Some two dozen rifle 
grenades were lobbed on to the point from the 
bluff. As dusk was approaching, we prepared to 
hold for the night and take further action the next 
dawn. A BAR group was sent down to strengthen 
the left flank but ran into a second machine gun 
moved over by the Japanese to cover that approach 
and were driven back. The Japanese opened with 
everything they had on Lapiay, and the mortar and 
howitzer fire started coming in on us from Langask- 
awayan. It was then that I started getting a good 
idea of the force we were up against in the area. 
As night fell, we pulled out and returned to Pucot. 

In the meantime, Lt Holdredge, (CO of Btry C) 
that morning had taken out the patrol assigned 
Langaskawayan. His point surprised the main 
body of Japanese there. The point, consisting of a 
BAR man and rifie man, came on a clearing in 
which the Japanese were setting up a light field 
piece (probably the howitzer that fired on us.) 

*They “hit the deck” and opened up on the figures 
scrambling for cover. Some dozen or so forms 
were dropped on the clearing when a BAR man 
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turned to the other with “Come on. Let’s get out 
of here, this ought to make them madder’n hell!” 

In the withdrawal, rear guard action was neces- 
sary for some hundreds of yards. One member 
of the spread-out main body received a shot across 
his bow and, looking in the direction from whence 
it came saw a form in the bushes. He figured it 
was one of our men and, without sighting in, yelled, 
“You , quit firing at me.” A Japanese 
jumped up and dashed away, “hell bent for elec- 
tion” as the man stood amazed! 





Lt Holdredge and I got together, compared 
notes and made an estimate of the situation. We 
then reported to Cmdr Bridget the events of the 
day, and our conclusion. We figured the enemy in 
the area to number at least 200 and that it would 
take a fully organized battalion with supporting 
weapons to dislodge them. 

During the night, a Marine 8lmm mortar sec- 
tion under IstLt M. E. Peschek arrived from the 
4th Marines at Fort Mills. They set up in the sad- 
dle northwest of Pucot. Late morning, they began 
firing on Langaskawayan and Lapiay. I acted as 
spotter for their firing, manning the OP on Pucot. 
They responded with outstanding accuracy to the 
spots given, as the whole of Langaskawayan and 
Lapiay were worked over. 

On one occasion, we were beginning to work a 
large area of trees when about 20 to 30 Japanese 
came pouring out, running to a smaller clump of 
trees. I gave a spot to come right 100 yards and 
fire for effect. We dropped a sea bag full into the 
trees and no Japanese were seen to leave. Previous- 
ly, direct hits had beeen scored on the points where 
the Japanese were spotted the day before. There 
were no duds. 

About mid-afternoon, our patrols moved into 
position and when the mortar fire was lifted moved 
onto the points. I returned to Lapiay and found 
that the area had been abandoned by the enemy. 
We returned to Pucot as ordered. Lt Holdredge 
was in command of several combined patrols that 
moved in on Langaskawayan. They were hit by a 
waiting enemy and badly cut up. Withdrawal with 
wounded was well covered and not pressed by the 
enemy. They returned to thejr assigned positions 
on the ridge. Lt Holdredge was among the wound- 
ed. During the evening Lt Perez (PA) moved in 
a 2.95mm mt. howitzer on the ridge near Pucot 
overlooking Langaskawayan. 


Shortly after midnight on the 26th, Fort Mills 
opened fire with 12” mortars on Langaskawayan. A 
total of eight rounds were fired. Four of these 
rounds struck the shoreline of the point, the others 
were well wide. I was with Lt Fullmer on the 
OP at Pucot where he was spotting this fire and 
am of the opinion that the ineffectiveness of this 
fire was due to the lack of proper facilities for 
orientation of spotting. 

On the 26th, from time to time, the Marine mor- 
tar section fired on Langaskawayan. Late after- 
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noon, I moved my combined patrol out to Lapiay, 
escorting a party to bury the remains of the four 
men killed in our action there. There was no evi- 
dence that the enemy had returned at any time 
during the past 24 hours. Back at Pucot, I re- 
ceived my orders for the following day—all forces 
were to join in the attack on Langaskawayan. 

At dawn, the Marine mortar section, a battery 
of 75s and Lt Perez’ howitzer all opened up on 
Langaskawayan. After spotting the 81s for a half- 
hour, I turned this function over to Lt Fullmer 
and departed from Pucot with my force (roughly 
two platoons). We detoured by Lapiay to check 
that point, then moved on around the bay to 
Langaskawayan. Our sector was to be the extreme 
right, to clear out the shoreline. When we were 
in position, I reported to Lt Bowers, USN, senior 
officer present. He directed me to have Lt Pew 
take over both of our platoons and to remain at 


the CP with himself. 


When all units had reported ready, mortar fire 
was brought close to the point and then slowly 
shifted away. As this fire began to shift, the sig- 
nal to advance was given. Immediately 75s began 
to pour into the area at random. (It was later 
explained that the battery had received orders 
of undetermined origin to neutralize the whole 
area in response to a general Janding). It took 
a rather disconcerting quarter of an hour to get 
their fire under control again. 

Reports soon indicated that the assault was pro- 
gressing slowly, if at all. I obtained permission 
to make a personal check. Reaching the forward 
elements of the center, I found the situation Jack- 
ing in organization. Sgts Morgan and Sawyer of 
my battery were near at hand. I put them in 
charge and told them to get things going, which 
they did in short order. The assault began to 
move but well behind the mortar barrage. 

The enemy had remanned their positions and 
opened up with a heavy machine gun fire. When 
the machine gun opened up, it was my first im- 
pulse to hit the deck. However, glancing down to 
pick a spot I saw the dust all around jumping from 
the impacts. I was literally standing in the beaten 
zone, but not for long. From the point where I 
stood, we were receiving both frontal fire- from the 
next knoll ahead and flanking fire from a large 
tree well to our left. 

Sgt Morgan took several men forward to work 
on the front gun while I got a couple of Lewis 
guns dispatched to work on the flanker. The fire 
fight became quite intense as we were striving to 
gain fire superiority. The enemy not only got the 
better of us there but soon had us pinned to the 
ground. Morgan was cut off by the flanking fire 
and apparently lost. He and his men eventually 
all got out safely, having stayed low until things 
became quiet and then slipped back. I had the 
men fall back enough to gain cover behind the 
knoll and returned to the CP. 
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From the CP, we could see vaguely the progress 
of the left flank and the left center as these units 
continued to advance by very slow infiltration. 
They were crossing a wide bowl-shaped draw 
sparsely covered by small bushes. By mid-after- 
noon they were pretty well held up too. Snipers 
had slipped through to our rear and what few re- 
serves we had were being employed to counteract 
them. A report was made to Cmdr Bridget that 
we could not hope to continue the attack or even 
hold our ground with the troops at our disposal. 
His orders were for us to “dig in and prepare 
to continue the attack tomorrow morning.” (We, 
of course, did not know that this was to be carried 
out only as a last resort or that aid was being 
requested. ) 

The “naval battalion” was neither a battalion 
nor Marine as popularly believed. In the attack 
of this day, the 27th, a total of some 200 were in- 
volved, of whom only about 60 to 75 were marines. 
Units were hastily organized or semi-organized to 
meet the situation. What marines we had were 
mostly dispersed among the “bluejackets.” It was 
a conglomerate outfit with plenty of spirit but 
lacking in both training and equipment and thrown 
in against odds. When Langaskawayan was finally 
taken (I was told later), among the papers found 
on the spot was a muster of the landing force in- 
cluding 294 men and seven officers. 

The outlook seemed plenty black and, to make 
matters worse, the Japanese began a _counter- 
attack. They got a straddle on the CP with their 
mortars but before they could fire a third round, 
the marines scored a direct hit on the Japanese 
mortar with the fire from their mortar. Under 
cover of heavy firing, snipers and light machine 
guns slipped through the weak point and the 
center and flowed up to cut us off from the rear. 
Our mortars went into action, halting the counter- 
attack but bringing only temporary relief at best. 
We requested permission to fall back to the ridge. 
Request granted. 

The order was passed for the unit to fall back 
and reform defensively on the ridge line. In exe- 
cuting this order, several units had to fight their 
way through traps set up by the light machine 
gunners in our rear. The situation was temporarily 
out of hand and in disorder. However, when the 
ridge was reached, sufficient men returned directly 
to their stations to be organized quickly. As soon 
as the ridge line began to form, I took a runner 
and set out to report the situation at battalion CP 
(KM 179) and then returned to my own unit. 
On the way, a sniper had a clean shot at me at a 
distance of less than 50 yards. Characteristic of 
Japanese marksmanship, he scored a poor miss. 

While on the trail to 179, we encountered the 
advance of the 2nd Bn 57th moving in. At 179, 
I was directed to remain temporarily and pass on 
all the information I had to several officers of 
the 57th who were there. I gave them several 
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Combat patrol assembles for last minute orders before wading into jungle. 


maps and sketches of the area of Langaskawayan 
and located, as best I could, the strong points we 
had encountered. 

In the meantime, the Scouts moved in to relieve 
the “naval” battalion. I was thoroughly impressed 
by the efficiency, discipline, and precision of their 
occupation of the area. They were every inch first- 
class fighting men going in to take over a situa- 
tion they knew how to handle. 

Later, Capt Wermuth arrived with his sniper 
outfit. His men were to relieve mine on Pucot so 
I guided them to the top and, when relief of out- 
posts had been completed, brought my own men 
back out. We were ordered to go into reserve at 
Q Sta. My request to my battalion commander 
that I be allowed to observe the scouts in action 
was refused. During the remainder of the scrap, 
we were called out twice; once to meet a reported 
Japanese break-through that did not develop, and 
again to lend moral support to several scouts who 
were busy eliminating a half-dozen Japanese hid- 
ing in the rocks along the coast, north of Latain 
Point. 

We resumed our training schedule and normal 
function of Q Sta. With Langaskawayan cleaned 
out, the scouts were relieved by a PA anti-tank 
battalion. The Navy furnished them air-cooled .50s 
for the points. We sent in a couple of squads to 
instruct them in the use of the gun and also to man 
the guns if necessary in case of emergency. Sup- 


ply of men on the points was a real problem as 
both food and water had to be supplied from Q 
Sta. I appointed a mule-skinner and gave him the 
order to commandeer several native ponies. He 
returned that night with four stateside Army 
mules including three regulation pack saddles. He 
reported that it was all legal, but I did not ask 
any details. Our problem was solved. 

On 16 February, all bluejackets were detached 
from the battery. (Lt Pew had been detached soon 
after we came out of the hills and sent south by 
submarine.) On the 17th, Sgt Bennett and his 
entire 3” gun crew were transferred to Battery C 
as replacements. That night the remainder of the 
battery embarked for the Rock. 

On the Rock, Battery A was dissolved. Lt Van 
Ray remained in 3d Bn and took over our same 
bluejackets again to form the battalion reserve. 
Several machine gun crews were sent to the bat- 
talions for beach defense. I, with the remainder 
of the men (50), went to Regt HQ Co to become 
part <i the regiment reserve. 

Kegt HQ Co was located in Government Ravine. 
We were assigned the uppermost part of the ravine 
for our bivouac area. This area was in time 
bombed until the ground was pulverized and hardly 
a stick was left standing. However, it was well 
masked from shell fire. We had only two men in- 
jured there. 

Regiment reserve was to consist of personnel 
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from Regt Hq and Service Cos, Filipino naval re- 
servists attached to messes, a PA AC unit and 
some few spare bluejackets. From this conglom- 
eration, we formed two combat companies and 
designated them as Companies O and P. Major 
Schaeffer was reserve commander. Capt Chambers 
was CO of Co O, and I had Co P. 

Our orders were to proceed to Malinta Tunnel 
in the event of an attack on the island and to 
stand by there, awaiting further orders. In the 
intervening time until the attack finally developed. 
there was very little to do except make reconnais- 
sance trips about the island when conditions per- 
mitted and to sit and “sweat it out” when they 
didn’t. 

On 4 May beginning about 2100, the entire 
island was swept by intense shell fire. During this 
fire, Maj Schaeffer was warfied that Diesel engines 
had been heard in the direction of Cabcaben. 
When it shifted from our area, we assembled out 
units in the vaults of the old mint and stood by 
awaiting developments. Nothing further happened 
so at about midnight we dismissed. 

On 5 May at about 2200, an intense barrage was 
laid on the east end of the island. Lesser barrages 
were laid on B/S and elsewhere. Immediately 
after the lifting of the intense barrage, machine 
gun fire could be heard and tracers seen about 
the east end. I passed the word for my company 
to assemble at the vaults immediately. We were 
getting under way from the bivouac when a run- 
ner arrived from the major with corresponding or- 
ders. 

Co P moved out from the vaults first. We took 
the South shore road to B/S, crossing B/S via 
the tank traps along the South shore. We had 
expected to have plenty of trouble getting through 
this area but instead the whole trip was made 
without incident. In Malinta, we settled down to 
await orders. 

About 0100, Maj Schaeffer gave us our orders. 
Co P was to move out in the lead and, upon con- 
tacting the enemy, was fo deploy to the left of 
the road; Co O was to follow and deploy to the 
right. The situation was vague. About 0200, I 
received orders to move out. Capts Lee, Clark, and 
Castle offered to guide me and we got under way. 

A short distance outside the tunnel, we detected 
a couple of forms running along the skyline above 
us to the left. When we challenged, they “hit the 
deck.” The three of us opened fire. A red rocket 
burst as we opened up, followed by a yell as a man 
was struck. A couple of marines dashed up the 
hill and came back with an English-speaking 
wounded man. I did not get to inspect the man 
closely. 

We got going again and at RJ 42 turned left. 
Well out on this road, Capt Clark directed that 
we deploy and sweep out on toward the east. 
I deployed the 2d Platoon as it came up but 
neither the 3d nor the lst were following. (The 
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platoon leader, 3d, returned some time later with 
a few of his men to report “that some captain” 
had ordered him to take his platoon up around 
the water towers. There they had engaged the 
enemy.) As I was sending runners to look for the 
Ist and 3d Platoons, snipers began to fire on us 
from our front. I ordered the 2d Platoon to ad- 
vance in order to take the high ground to our 
front. We did, eliminating a couple of snipers on 
the way. 

I recognized a voice issuing commands on our 
left and hastened over to check with Lt Harris. 
He had his beach defense marines deployed clear- 
ing out a wood. He readily agreed to tie on to my 
left and extend to the beach. My Ist Platoon came 
up and was ordered to follow in support. We con- 
tinued on over the spur and into the next draw. 

We had just disposed of a couple more Japanese. 
who had attempted to play possum until we passed, 
when we ran into the Japanese line of resistance. 
It extended from the head of the draw at RJ 21 
down the east slope of the draw. The machine gun 
was in a sand bag pillbox (one of our own) at 
the head of the draw and was firing down. Others 
were on down the draw giving locked bands of 
fire. The lst Platoon went into action on its own 
along the line, leaving no reserve. 

As O Company was nowhere to be seen, my 
first concern was my right flank. A squad was 
pulled back and distributed about the ruins west 
of RJ 21, giving us some measure of flank and 
rear protection. About this time another landing 
was made, part of which was along our shore. 
To my surprise, machine guns all along the north 
slope opened on the landing. One .50 was firing 
a steady stream of tracers from the next spur, only 
a short distance behind the Japanese line we were 
tangling with. The bullets smacking into the armor 
of the barges sounded like rivet hammers rattling 
away. PFC McKechine, seeing the boats coming 
in, took off to the left flank with a Lewis gun and 
a couple of carriers to a point overlooking the 
shore. He is reported to have done an outstanding 
job, personally accounting for two barges which 
were last seen drifting aimlessly without having 
touched the shore. 

Two planes with running lights were circling and 
diving about the barges. Heavy explosions (later 
identified as mortars from Hughes) were occur- 
ring along shore and in the water. It appeared as 
if the planes were bombing. We believed without 
question then that we had air support. Actually, 
I am not convinced yet that we didn’t. 

In the meantime, we were suffering quite a few 
casualties in attempting to flank the Japanese line 
and take the gun at the head of the ravine. The 
enemy had rifles and automatic weapons covering 
every approach to this gun. We kept pressing all 
along our front, attempting to crack through at 
some point. 

As there was a bright moon all through the pre- 
dawn action, there was sufficient light to make out 
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terrain detail even at some distance. About dawn, 
Capt Chambers located me in the ruins near RJ 
21 and told me that his company had been work- 
ing on enemy positions around the water towers. 
They, too, had met stiff resistance and were too 
thinned out to continue without assistance. I was 
beginning to become worried in the same way. 
[he 4th Bn (bluejackets with Army, Navy and 
Marine officers) arrived and solved that imme- 
diately. Two companies were sent to Capt Cham- 
bers’ sector and two companies to mine. Capt 
Moore, USA, arrived with instructions from the 4th 
Bn commander, Maj Williams, to take over my 
sector. I remained with the captain as requested. 


The fire fight became intense in the ravine at 
hand grenade range. One side or the other would, 
sooner or later, have to give way it seemed. But 
as the morning wore away, the Japanese appeared 
to be losing very little if any of their determina- 
tion. We needed mortars to jar their machine 
guns loose. 

Stiff fighting was going on around the water tow- 
ers. It appeared that we were making progress 
there. Sometime between 1000 and 1100 (my 
watch went out of action leaving me in doubt 
about time from dawn on), we noticed the right 
flank beginning to fall back in disorder. I de- 
tected Maj Williams attempting to stop the with- 
drawal. He told me that tanks had been brought 
into action and that there were no anti-tank weap- 
ons available to stop them. By then it was too 
late to reorganize the line previously held. The 
major ordered a general retreat to the concrete 
trenches just east of Malinta Hill. I ran back to 
Capt Moore and, after informing him of the major’s 
order, passed the word on down into the ravine. 
Men came streaming out, all dazed by the intense 
action but indicating resentment of the unexplained 
order to fall back. 


Orderly action was impossible. The area was 
being swept by machine gun and artillery fire. 
We had to pass through two 240 barrages to 
reach the road-cut near the trenches. It was each 
man for himself. Casualties were heavy. Those 
of us who reached what had been the concrete 
trenches before the 240s worked them over, pre- 
pared to set up a defensive line. Maj Williams 
went to Malinta Tunnel to report the situation 
and obtain reinforcements. 


Lt Harris joined me in the trench I occupied 
with a couple of dozen of available men. We began 
distributing the men for defense. The artillery 
fire had shifted to the east, leaving us in the clear. 
A runner came puffing up looking for an officer. 
He reported to us that the trenches had been 
ordered abandoned; that we were to fall back to 
Malinta. We passed the word along and then 
complied. In the tunnel, we reported to Col 
Beecher. He indicated ignorance of the order for 
our final withdrawal but told us that he had been 
informed that surrender was taking place. END 
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Private Louis K. Relyea, 23-year-old Texas Ma- 
rine, has won the highest honor that can go to a 
recruit for marksmanship—the Brigadier General 
Calvin B. Matthews trophy and a congratulatory 
message from General A. A. Vandegrift, Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. 


The trophy went to Relyea in recognition of his 
record score of 333 out of a possible cEJ points 
record score of ccc out of a possible 350 points 
with an M-1 rifle. The highest since 1942 when 
the cup was first offered in competition, Relyea’s 
score topped those of 57,000 recruits who shot for 
record during the 1945 target year. An engineer- 
ing graduate, Relyea joined the Corps on Sept 12, 
1945, and was assigned to San Diego for “boot” 
training. 


The Germans had developed techniques 
for detecting enemy men and machines in 
total darkness with invisible infra-red rays 
that were in some ways superior to radar. 


As reported by American experts the Nazis 
successfully used searchlights of invisible 
light in two ways: 


On tanks and other vehicles the Nazis 
once used night vision equipment te sur- 
prise and destroy 65 Russian tanks before 
being knocked out themselves. The invisible 
searchlights had a range of two miles. 

On rifles of infantrymen, enabling a Nazi 
sniper to spot and shoot enemy soldiers “in 
complete darkness up to a distance of about 


100 yards.” 


The infra-red searchlights sent out invisi- 
ble rays, and the image of the target was 
reflected back and transformed into a visible 
image on a viewing apparatus. 


Latest available figures show the following com- 
parative percentages of men discharged from the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps since V-J day. 


The Army had released 47 per cent of its V-J day 
strength as of 1 January, the Navy had discharged 
51 per cent of its personnel as of 24 February, and 
the Marine Corps on 22 February had separated 
53 percent. 


Tentative peacetime Marine Corps plans 
include a Reserve of nearly 600,000 men; a 
“ready” reserve of 3,000 officers and 25,000 
enlisted, and a “standby” reserve of 40,000 
officers and 500,000 men. No policy has yet 
been announced on the future of the Wom- 
en’s Reserve. 
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Semper Fidelis 


(Continued from back cover) 


The wounded Marine, assisted by a Chinese boy 
who happened along, made his way back to the 
post and reported to his commanding officer. A 
party of marines, with an interpreter and an ofh- 
cer in charge, proceeded immediately to the vil- 
lage, where the word was formally delivered that 
the two bandits must be surrendered within 30 
minutes; otherwise, the villagers should evacuate 
at once because the village would be shelled. 


Shells Fell Short of Village 

All this happened in a lawless area. The vil- 
lagers took no action; 30 minutes passed, and 
neither were the bandits surrendered nor the vil- 
lagers evacuated. The officer in charge thereupon 
ordered the mortar set up and fired, with the mor- 
tar sighted to land outside the village confines. The 
first shell was observed to fall a suitable distance 
short of the town; the same setting of sights was 
held through the remaining 23 rounds. By that 
time, nightfall was approaching and the officer 
knocked off firing and headed back to camp. 

General A. A. Vandergrift, Marine Corps Com- 
mandant, has made this comment upon the inci- 
dent: “Considering all the circumstances, it occurs 
to me that any other course of action short of that 
which was followed might have left something to 
be desired as regards the discharge of the officer’s 
responsibilities. . We agree with the General. 

Now to get back to the editorialists who vowed, 
in the light of the first report of the accident, that 
the Marine Corps had shed its honor and failed in 
its duty to its country: 

The trouble with such people, beyond their more 
obvious deficiencies, is that for every one of them 
who has a public voice, there are a thousand or 
ten thousand Americans who nod sagely upon 
hearing their diatribes and intone a_ reverent 
“Amen!” Thus the intellectual lassitude of one. 
when wired to a microphone or piped to a printing 
press, can sweep the country like a plague, in- 
fecting all others who think with their emotions 
instead of their heads. 


Marine Record Ignored 


It suited the purposes of the critics in this case 
to turn their backs on the Marine Corps’ 170 years 
of unbroken, faithful service; it didn’t matter that 
the same Marine Corps which helped found Ameri- 
ca survived to defend it with its blood at Tarawa 
and Palau, Guam and Saipan and Iwo Jima, Guad- 
alcanal and Okinawa; it didn’t matter that these 
same veterans of years of battle in the Pacific 
islands had accepted without complaint their as- 
signment in China, when others by the millions 
were coming home to their families. Even the ob- 
vious fact that the Marine Corps is a mere instru- 
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ment of national policy acting under orders which 
stem from the President of the United States fails 
to impress these critics. All they ask, these pro- 
fessional wailers, is the whisper of an excuse for 
viewing with alarm—and they’re off to the carnival 
to shill their pamphlets to every yokei who'll pause 
to hear. 

There is another earmark of this perpetually 
critical slice of the press, radio and public—the 
tendency to remold facts, by sly emphasis or bold 
distortion, to bolster the special prejudice of the 
moment. To such as these, an incident of this 
kind steps up the pulse rate; they can hardly 
wait to get into action. For instance, there are 
those who have a preconceived conviction that the 
Marine Corps should be abolished or swallowed up 
by the Army. They have a tendency to reach into 
any old bag of tricks for their proof. Therefore, 
they distort such incidents as the one under con- 
sideration here. And there are those who think 
that America itself is caughi in an ideological 
rut and should be scrapped. These characters are 
always grateful for an opportunity to smear the 
Marine Corps. 

The American people can, of course, throw out 
the Marine Corps—or the Navy or the Army 
whenever they wish. But if they do, it should be 
on the established ground that the Corps has fallen 
down on the job and is no longer capable of ful- 
filling the duties assigned it. And it should not 
be on the basis of a series of specious, ill-consid- 
ered utterances by those who, possessing only 
half the facts, elect to reshape them to suit their 
own prejudices. 


People Owe Debt to the Corps 


Until such time as the Marine Corps discredits 
itself—which it is not likely to do—the people 
should stand ready to challenge any aspersion upon 
the Corps and to demand at once that the critic 
produce all the facts. The people owe this to 
themselves as well as to the Corps. The esprit of 
the Corps is invisible to the eye, but there are men 
who saw it on a hundred beachheads in the Pa- 
cific who will tell you it is the palpable force that 
not only wins battles but insures the security of 
the Nation. The spirit of the Corps is armored 
against almost any kind of weapon, but it is not 
proof against ingratitude. The returning marine 
doesn’t give a damn about riding through a bliz- 
zard of tickertape and torn phone books; the ma- 
rine still at his post 6000 miles from his home 
shores doesn’t have to hear his praises sung every 
Sunday to keep his spirits up. 

But tell a marine he’s failed his Corps and his 
country, and you tear the heart out of him. Ameri- 
ca is not yet so secure she can afford to let that 
happen. 

The honor of the United States Marine Corps 
is one of this Nation’s most priceless possessions. 
Every American should be ready to defend it at the 
drop of a hat—or a phony press statement. END 








The Proper Wearing of Ribbons 


Ribbons, battle stars, and marksmanship badges are marks of distinction. They should be 


worn properly regarding precedence, color, number and placement. By 2dLt G. C. Martin 


PPROXIMATELY a million and a quarter 
service medals were awarded to marines 
during the recent war. More than 17,000 decora- 
tions, not including the Purple Heart and the 
Presidential Unit Citation, have been pinned on 
chests throughout the Corps. Yet a short survey 
of personnel on one large post revealed that three 
out of five were wearing their ribbons improperly. 
Such a lack of knowledge is due mainly to in- 
accessible information; the details on the wearing 
of ribbons are scattered through a long list of or- 
ders, directives, and publications. The purpose of 
this article is to consolidate all the pertinent facts 
on the subject. 

Starting with the assumption that you know 
exactly what ribbons, stars, numerals, and _let- 
ters you rate and have acquired a complete set, 
the problem is to assemble them properly and then 
to place them in the correct position on the uni- 
form. The awards have definite rules of prece- 
dence, determined first of all by three classes: (1) 
decorations, (2) commemorative medals, and (3) 
service medals. 

Within these classes, precedence is established 
as follows: 

Decorations—l. Medal of Honor; 2. Medal of 
Honor (1917-18)—by law no longer authorized for 
award, 3. Marine Corps Brevet Medal, 4. Navy 
Cross, 5. Distinguished Service Medal, 6. Silver 
Star Medal, 7. Legion of Merit, 8. Distinguished 
Flying Cross, 9. Navy and Marine Corps Medal, 
10. Bronze Star Medal, 11. Air Medal, 12. Com- 
mendation Ribbon, 13. Purple Heart Medal, 14. 
Presidential Unit Citation, 15. Navy Unit Com- 
mendation, 16. Gold Lifesaving Medal (awarded 
by Treasury Department), 17. Silver Lifesaving 
Medal. 

Commemorative Medals.——l. Dewey Medal, 2. 
Sampson Medal (commemorating naval engage- 
ments in West Indies), 3. Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion Medal (1928-30), 4. Second Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition Medal (1933-35). 

Service Medals.—l. Good Conduct Medal, 2. 
Civil War, 3. Expeditionary Medal (initial award— 
1874), 4. Spanish Campaign, 5. Philippine Cam- 
paign, 6. China Relief Expedition, 7. Cuban Pacifi- 
cation, 8. Nicaraguan Campaign (1912), 9. Mexi- 
can Service, 10. Haitian Campaign (1915), 11. 
Dominican Campaign, 12. Victory Medal, 13. Army 
of Occupation of Germany Medal (1918-23) 
14. Haitian Campaign (1919-20), 15. Second Nic- 
araguan Campaign, 16. Yangtze Service, 17. China 
Service, 18. American Defense Service (pre-Pearl 
Harbor), 19. Area Campaign Medals (a. Ameri- 


can Area, b. European-African-Middle Eastern 
Area, and c. Asiatic-Pacific Area), 20. Victory 
Medal—World War II, 21. Philippine Defense 
Medal, 22. Philippine Liberation Medal, 23. Or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve Medal, 24. Marine 
Corps Reserve Ribbon. 

The Good Conduct Medal was recently estab- 
lished as the senior among these service medals 
which are awarded according to the date of the 
campaign or service. The Expeditionary Medal 
is listed third due to its initial date. Your Expedi- 
tionary Medal has a chronological position based on 
the date of the expedition for which awarded. This 
principle also governs the position of the three 
Area Campaign Medals of this war, which are worn 
in the order earned. The Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve Medal and the newly authorized Marine 
Corps Reserve ribbon are the junior awards of all. 

As for Army awards and foreign decorations, 
precedence is simple. Any Army award rates just 
below the corresponding Navy award (DSC after 
the Navy Cross, etc.). The Army Distinguished 
Unit Badge is worn on the right breast by Army 
personnel, but Navy personnel who have won it 
wear the badge on the left breast just after its 
equivalent, the Presidential Unit Citation ribbon. 
Foreign decorations are junior to all American 
awards and may not be worn unless at least one 
American ribbon is also worn. 

In assembling the ribbons, the junior ribbon is 
on the bottom row and to the left or outboard 
when worn; precedence rises inboard and up 
along the rows (figure 2). Correct mounting also 
involves the seniority of colors and the number of 
ribbons worn. The ribbons are placed in parallel 
rows of three; if there are too many rows, four 
ribbons are placed in each row. The shorter row 
is always on top—and centered. 

The seniority of colors, based on heraldry, is 
observed by always wearing blue, the senior color, 
up and inboard. Thus the blue stripe is on top of 
the Presidential Unit Citation ribbon, as it is on 
the burgee flown by ships winning the award. On 
each of the three Area Campaign ribbons, there 
are narrow red, white, and blue stripes in the 
center. The blue stripe is worn inboard, as is the 
case with the Navy and Marine Corps Medal rib- 
bon and others having blue stripes (figure 1). 

The final point to remember in arranging rib 
bons is that a new award means all your ribbons 
senior to the new one must be rearranged so that 
the new ribbon is in its proper position. 

Many of the errors made in wearing ribbons in- 
volve the stars, numerals, and letters on some rib- 
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Figure 1: Blue ranks highest in seniority of colors and is always worn inboard. 


The stars should be placed on the ribbon Commendation ribbons. 


bons. 
point down (figure 3). Size should conform to Pe ae one a eee ee Ae 
these specifications: five gold stars or five bronze stars. 

Gold stars—5/16 of an inch in diameter—for Bronze numeral, letter A, and silver VW—3/16 of 


an inch in height—on the Good Conduct Medal, the 











additional awards of the same decoration. 


Bronze stars—3/16 of an inch in diameter—for 
operations on area or expeditionary ribbons; for 


American Defense Medal, and the Expeditionary 
Medal, respectively. 
The stars, numerals, and letters are centered on 
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Figure 2: Precedence rises inboard and up along the rows as illustrated above. 
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Figure 3: Stars should conform to size specifications and be worn with point down. 


the ribbon. Additional stars are symmetrically ar- 
ranged in a horizontal line close to the center of 
the ribbon. No stars are authorized for the Vic- 


tory Medal—World War II ribbon. 


The position of the ribbons on the uniform varies 
with the type of uniform and if marksmanship 
badges are worn. Wearing the ribbons alone on 
a roll-collar coat (green or khaki), they are cen- 


tered over the upper left pocket with the bottom 
row 1/8 of an inch above the pocket. Additional 
rows are 1/8 inch apart. Ribbons extending be- 
yond the lapels are placed under the lapel (fig- 
ure 4). 


On a roll-collar coat, marksmanship badges are 
worn with their top edge one inch above the top 
of the pocket. The bottom row of ribbons is 1/8 
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Figure 4: Rows of ribbons, reach as high as the lapel, should be placed beneath it. 
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inch above the top of the badges (figure 5). 


On a standing collar coat (blue or white), rib- 
bons are worn on the left breast with the top of 
the row of ribbons midway between the first and 
second buttons at the top of the coat. Additional 
rows of ribbons are 1/4 inch apart. Officers’ rib- 
bons are centered over the left pocket; on enlisted 
dress blues, ribbons are placed midway between 
the center line and the left armhole seam (fig- 
ure 6). 


Figure 5: If marksmanship badges are worn, raise the bottom row '-inch higher. 


Marksmanship badges on a standing collar coat 
are centered 1/4 inch below the bottom row of rib- 
bons (figure 6). On any uniform, Naval Aviation 
insignia is centered 1/4 inch above the top row 
of ribbons. 


By conforming with the above rule, officers may 
insure the uniformity of their ribbons. By close 
observation at inspections, they can locate and cor- 
rect any errors in the ribbons worn by their 
troops. END 
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Figure 6: On dress blues, ribbons rest midway between center line and arm seam. 


















What’s Left of Rabaul 
(Continued from page 7) 


against Rabaul, although with a diminished month- 
ly average of some 390 tons. In the last 13 month 
period, it was considered necessary only to main- 
tain the neutralization of the base and, if possible, 
to sap its garrison’s will to resist. 

In the period November 1943-July 1944, Allied 
air power succeeded, first, in completely shattering 
the Japanese air power at Rabaul; second, in mak- 
ing Simpson Harbor untenable as a base for the 
Japs’ 8th Fleet; third, in disrupting completely the 
system of supply of which Rabaul was the center 
and in virtually destroying its cargo fleet; and 
finally, in obliterating all surface installations at 
Rabaul and forcing the entire command to go un- 
derground. 

The destruction of the Rabaul air force was 
completed with dispatch and authority. Of the 
600 planes based on the Rabaul fields in Novem- 
ber 1943, and the approximately 400 replacements 
flown in during the following three months, the 
Japanese admitted the loss, by mid-February 1944, 
of 727 aircraft. Despite vigorous Japanese inter- 
ception—50 to 200 Japanese fighters often rising 
to meet attacking planes—the bombers and fighters 
of the 5th Army Air Force destroyed a total of 101 
Japanese planes in the air and on the ground in 
November 1943. 

In December, Navy and Marine landbased fight- 
ers flew 285 sorties against Rabaul, while 13th Air 
Force planes flew a total of 106 bomber sorties. 
All of the Rabaul fields were swept, the runways 
cratered and the air facilities damaged. An ad- 
ditional 64 planes were destroyed. 

In an attempt to cut their losses, Japanese in- 
terceptors now adopted a radical change in tac- 
tics, abandoning formation interception in favor 
of individual tactics and employing such expedi- 
ents as air-to-air bombing. A measure of the suc- 
cess that attended this change of policy is given 
by the loss in January of 133 Japanese navy planes 
and an undisclosed number of Army replacements. 
This was more than twice the previous month’s 
losses. 

The Allied score in February dropped to less 
than 100 planes but only because Japanese re- 
sources were practically exhausted. With extreme 
difficulty, construction crews had kept four of the 
five fields in operation, although they were all 
heavily cratered and most of the servicing facilities 
bombed out. But the aircraft complement was now 
pitifully small, and the Japanese were forced to 
admit that their position was unsupportable. On 
19 February, the evacuation of the remaining planes 
to Truk got under way. By the end of the month, 
only 70 aircraft of all types were left in the entire 
Bismarcks area. 

If the Aliied victory over the Rabaul air force 
was definitive, the victory over the Rabaul naval 
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and cargo fleets was equally so. The last opera- 
tions in which the Rabaul-based fleet units parti- 
cipated were in opposition to the Allied landing 
at Bougainville. Although hit hard by the Ameri- 
can carrier raids of 5 and 11 November, elements 
of this fleet left Rabaul and attempted disruption 
of Allied communication lines to Torokina. They 
were met by Allied task units and, in three engage- 
ments off Cape St. George and Empress Augusta 
Bay, suffered damage which forced them to retire. 
The heavy Allied bombing raids upon Simpson 
Harbor which had been in progress over three 
weeks, however, made return to Rabaul impracti- 
cable for the larger naval vessels. They elected. 
therefore, to withdraw to Truk. 

Lighter Japanese units—destroyers and subma- 
rines-—continues to use Rabaul as a base until the 
end of the year. In January, the preliminaries of 
Allied operations in the Central Pacific led the 
Japanese to order all naval units remaining at 
Rabaul to join the combined fleet at Truk. The 
last naval units to leave Rabaul were the mine- 
sweepers which departed in February 1944. 

In the same period, the Rabaul cargo fleet was 
the object of unremitting attacks which in the end 
made the maintenance of any regular supply sys- 
tem impossible. Even before October 1943, 35 
ships of 1,000 tons or above had been lost in the 
Bismarcks-Solomons area, while making supply 
runs from Rabaul to outlying garrisons. Indeed 
the success of Allied shipping strikes had been so 
great that Rabaul’s supply function was, by Oc- 
tober, restricted to the Bismarcks-Bougainville area 
only. The Allies began hitting at Simpson Har- 
bor, the very heart of the system. 

In the inclusive period October 1943-February 
1944, at least 73 large cargo ships were sunk in 
Rabaul waters, while 70 ships of 150 to 1,000 
tons were sunk in the same months. These losses 
were so great that the Japanese began to rely 
almost exclusively, after February 1944, upon 
small boats and barges and further restricted their 
routes out of Rabaul. All barge runs to Bougain- 
ville, for instance, were discontinued in February 
1944, and the only traffic out of Rabaul was to 
points on New Britain, New Ireland and Duke of 
York Island. All Japanese attempts to maintain 
their system failed. Despite extensive camouflage 
and night movement, a total of 468 army boats and 
barges and 49 navy minor craft were lost from 
August 1943 until April 1944. 

Concomittant with the destruction of Japanese 
surface shipping of all types, 60 per cent of Simp- 
son Harbor and 40 per cent of Karavia Bay were 
so littered with hulks as to be unsuitable for an- 
chorage. In addition, the greater portion of Ra- 
baul’s harbor facilities were either damaged or 
destroyed. It is doubtful whether this added great- 
ly to the Japanese burden, for there was no longer 
any considerable traffic at Rabaul. Just as out- 
going traffic had been interdicted, so was it impos- 
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sible, after February, 1944, for surface ships to 
reach Rabaul in safety. The last ship to reach the 
port was the Kokai Maru in February, and the last 
vessel of any kind to reach Rabaul was a cargo 
submarine which docked in April, 1944. There- 
after, the base was completely isolated by aerial 
and surface blockade. 

Although aviation and shipping were the high 
priority targets for Allied strikes in this period, 
another important result of the air offensive was 
the complete destruction of Rabaul’s surface in- 
stallations. This destruction, begun in the early 
raids of 1943, was intensified in the last months of 
that year and completed by March, 1944. Among 
the important installations which were destroyed 
were virtually all of the facilities of Rabaul’s five 
air fields, all of the barracks, six of the 11 radar 
sets, three power plants, one central radio station, 
five saw mills, two large army and navy general re- 
pair shops, fuel dumps containing 724,152 gallons 
of gasoline and fuel oil, and warehouses shelter- 
ing 60 per cent of the army’s food stocks, 20 per 
cent of the navy medical supplies and 15 per cent 
of the army medicinals. 

Guns were never a high priority target for Al- 
lied aircraft, and a relatively small number were 
destroyed. During the whole period of Allied bomb- 
ing, the Japanese claim that only 93 anti-aircraft 
and one coastal defense gun were knocked out. 
It should be noted, however, that the incessant 
Allied strikes forced the Japanese to change their 
gun positions frequently, to employ elaborate cam- 
ouflage and even to shelter their guns in the mouths 
of tunnels. These measures, while cutting losses, 
could not fail to restrict the effectiveness of the 
weapons and reduce their ability to defend im- 
portant installations. 

The cumulative effect of Allied bombing and 
the growing realization that their defense against 
Allied attacks was inadequate made the Japanese 
resolve, at the end of 1943, to move their entire 
Rabaul command underground. The accomplish- 
ment of this objective was not long delayed, for 
both terrain and bedrock were suited to extensive 
tunnelling operations. The bedrock, composed of 
unconsolidated fragments of volcanic ash, pumice 
and scoria, was soft enough to be picked by hand, 
while sufficiently cohesive to require little in the 
way of buttressing. Construction of caves and tun- 
nels was able to proceed at a rate of one cubic 
yard per man day. 

By March, 1944, Rabaul was honey-combed and 
the Japanese were able to move most of their im- 
portant installations underground. They continued 
this activity until the end of the war, at which 
time there were approximately 350 miles of caves 
and tunnels in the Rabaul area. In these, the Japa- 
nese housed their personnel, administrative and 
operational offices, communications centers, hospital 
facilities, most of their supplies, and, in some cases, 
even trucks and boats. 
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As a passive defense against Allied air attacks, 
this expedient was entirely successful. Damage 
to Japanese installations at Rabaul was negligible 
after mid-1944, But the principal Allied objectives 
at Rabaul had been attained. Naval and aviation 
units had been driven from the New Britain base: 
the supply system had been hopelessly shattered; 
Rabaul had been cut off from contact with the 
homeland; and the Allies had now only to see 
that neutralization of the base was maintained. 


When interrogated by Gen Merritt’s party in No- 
vember, 1945, the officers of the Japanese army and 
naval commands at Rabaul assumed an attitude 
which bordered on pride. They were quick to 
point out that, although there had been some 
4,700 casualties during Allied raids, they were 
still 80,000 troops who had been kept in a high 
state of efficiency. They claimed that, although the 
incidence of malaria and tropical diseases had been 
great in the last year of the war, there had been 
no deaths from malnutrition, as at other Japanese 
bases, and no serious morale problem. 


The defeated commanders pointed out that their 
antiaircraft and coastal defenses were virtually in- 
tact, there was ammunition and fuel on hand to 
supply a protracted campaign, the local transporta- 
tion and communications systems were still func- 
tioning effectively, and the command had _ been 
ready at any time to oppose an Allied landing with 
confidence. They conveyed the impression that the 
Allied attacks on Rabaul had been ineffective, 
and they insisted that more than 1,500 Allied Air- 
craft had been shot down over the base. 


The astronomical Japanese plane count is con- 
siderably higher than that of the total combat 
losses for the 5th and 13th Air Forces for the 
entire period of their South and Southwest Pa- 
cific operations. The other Japanese claims, while 
having some basis in fact, should certainly not be 
a source of pride to the Japanese. When one con- 
siders the original Japanese reasons for seizing Ra- 
baul, the ambitious plans in which it figured and 
its great military potentialities in the early days of 
the Pacific war, it is clear that the Allied campaign 
against the New Britain base was an unqualified 
success. 

By destroying or forcing the evacuation of all air 
and naval units at Rabaul, the Allies deprived 
the base of all offensive power and forced a de- 
fensive role upon it. By disrupting all supplies 
from Rabaul, they negated its primary function as 
a supply center for the Southwest Pacific area and 
gravely weakened the garrisons dependent upon 
it. By blockading Rabaul completely, they isolated 
a garrison of some 80,000 men and denied to the 
Japanese their use in any other theater. And 
finally, they had imposed upon the Rabaul com- 
mand a mole-like existence, forcing it to expend 
excessive effort to protect its resources, although 
those resources—however well preserved—could 
no longer help the Japanese cause in any way. END 
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In prelude to the Peleliu landing 8,000 pounds of tetrytol blast underwater obstacles. 








Underwater Demolition 





ay HEIR job was to blast the way for invasions. 


Their tools of war consisted only of a knife, 


as many high explosive charges as they could carry 
and small rubber boats. They worked under the 
very muzzles of enemy guns—without foxholes. 

These were the Underwater Demolition Teams, 
made up of courageous and unpublicized men 
whose work uniform was a pair of swimming 
trunks. From the Mediterranean to Normandy to 
the Pacific, they successfully spearheaded D-day 
operations by removing thousands of mines, posts 
and a variety of other enemy-placed obstacles, de- 
signed to impede beachhead landings. 

One of their biggest jobs in the Pacific was at 
Okinawa where they removed more than 3,000 sepa- 
rate obstructions. At Guam, they took out nearly 
a third of that number. 

Demolition operations were always hazardous, 
but the job on Omaha beach in Normandy ranks as 
one of the most perilous. There three out of every 
five men became casualties. But in doing their job, 
the teams distinguished themselves. 

Fortunately, casualties in the Pacific areas were 
much lighter. Everywhere the sacrifices and work 
of the demolition teams were a big factor in keep- 
ing down casualties among the assault forces which 
followed them to the beachheads. 

Training for underwater demolition work began 
without publicity early in the summer of 1943. The 
Navy school at Fort Pierce, Fla., turned out some 
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2,500 officers and enlisted men. 

The school had one of the most rigid physical 
training programs ever passed in the Navy. Prin- 
cipal physical requirements of the candidates, all 
volunteers, was that their ear drums be in good 
condition, so that they would be able to dive under 
water. Swimming had top priority in the training. 
In actual demolition work, the teams went ashore 
in boats as they placed their explosive charges in 
position to blow up enemy barriers. But a week or 
more before the invasions, reconnaissance teams 
were sent out—and they had to swim in from 1,000 
yards or more off the beach and spend several 
hours in the water. 

No matter how well a man could swim, he was 
drilled to use the side-stroke and breast-stroke in- 
stead of the crawl for purposes of stealth. On one 
reconnaissance training mission, a swimmer, caught 
in the current, stayed afloat without a life jacket 
for eight hours and it is claimed that this feat was 
excelled by others on actual operational missions. 

To withstand prolonged immersion, the men got 
only the standard Navy diet with extra vitamin 
pills. Grease, favored by Channel swimmers, was 
found to be of no help. The men on reconnaissance 
missions wore ordinary swimming trunks, light 
tennis-type shoes usually fitted with a fin to aid in 
swimming, and sea-dive masks for working under 
water. 

The underwater demolition teams training for 
the invasion of Honshu shifted bases from Hawaii 








to Los Angeles because water off the latter site was 
more like the cooler water off the Jap mainland. 

In the Mediterranean and Normandy invasions, 
demolition teams were composed of one officer and 
five men, many of them drawn from the Seabees, 
who are noted for their ability to improvise. For 
the Normandy operation, recruits were drawn from 
the Army, and the teams were joint Army-Navy 
units. In the Pacific, however, the personnel was 
exclusively Navy and the teams consisted of 13 
officers and 87 enlisted men, usually divided into 
four platoons. 

The Marshalls operations marked the debut of 
the underwater demolition teams in the Pacific. 
This was followed by operations in the Marianas. 
Carolines, Philippines, Voleanos (Iwo), and Ryuk- 
yus. In the European-Mediterranean theater it was 
Sicily, Normandy and southern France. After the 
initial operations, commanders of amphibious forces 
were fully aware of the value of these swimming 
warriors and acted to devise fire-control support 
that would keep every possible Jap back from the 
beaches and cut down casualties while the demo- 
lition crews were working. 

Underwater demolition work had to be rapid and 
sure. Frequently on exposed reefs where a man 
was too clearly a target, the demolition crews had 
to work for short periods when tides partially or 
fully covered the reefs. 

Normally they laid their high explosives around 
a large group of obstacles to be blown out. These 
were connected by cords of instantaneous explosive 
material. When the safety fuse was touched off, 
the whole area of obstacles went up together. Syn- 
chronized watches and radio contact were used 
among the platoons or groups of men to assure that 
the explosives were not touched off prematurely. 
On prearranged signal, all swimmers would hastily 
retire from the area of danger to their rubber boats, 
thence to landing craft to escape the deluge of 
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UDT members train on Hawaii's rocky shore. 


flying coral, concrete, steel and broken timbers. 

Unsung heroes of the war, the men of the under- 
water demolition teams carried out jobs that were 
one of its mostly highly guarded secrets and they 
performed their missions without receiving extra 
pay such as is given to Army and Navy flyers, sub- 
marine crews and combat infantrymen for extraor- 
dinary and hazardous work. 

When the Marines, who have been through some 
bitter battles themselves, landed on Guam they 
found the following notice: f 

“Welcome to Guam, U. S. Marines;* USO two 
blocks to right; UDT4 (Underwater Demolition 
Team Four).” 

*(Marines were part of the UDTs in the Mar- 
shalls operations.—Editor’s note. ) * 





ESTROYERS are often referred to as the 

“work horses of the fleet.” The description 
is appropriate, for these swift and versatile ships 
are constantly being called upon for a wider variety 
of tasks than any other type of combatant vessel. 
Both during peace and in wartime, the unending 
demands for their services make them the most 
overworked units of the fleet by a wide margin. 
Not only are they at sea a greater proportion of 
the time than are the heavier vessels, but also, dur- 
ing every hour of every day of cruising, they are 
required to perform many special tasks which they, 
and they alone, are qualified to carry on. No impor- 
tant sea surface action took place in World War II 
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without the presence of destroyers in the thick of 
the combat; a statement which can not be made of 
any other type of war vessel. 

The destroyer is a comparative newcomer in the 
national stable of sea fighters. Unlike the battle- 
ship and the cruiser, the destroyer had no proto- 
type in the days of sail. Her evolution dates from 
1892 and the aircraft carrier is the only member 
of the fleet first-line family who is younger. 

The destroyer was first designed and produced 
for the purpose of combating torpedo attack by 
small, fast, surface torpedo boats against large ves- 
sels. This latter menace commenced to take serious 
form in the last two decades of the 19th century 
when “torpedo boats” made their appearance in 
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NE of the German high command’s most 
secret documents, “The Military Ad- 
ministration of England,” recently fell into 
British hands. This 23-page document re- 
veals that Hitler planned to complete the 
occupation of England before 9 September 
1940, some 14 weeks after Dunkirk. Great 
Britain was to be transformed into Germany's 
main war workshop, turning out weapons for 
“The Battle of Russia,’ and to prevent sabo- 
tage Field Marshal von Brauchitsch, then 
commander-in-chief of all German forces, 
ordered that the entire male population of 
Britain between the ages of 17 and 45 should 
be deported to the continent and interned as 
soon as possible after the defeat. 
This blueprint for Britain was mapped out 
a year before Hitler's legions invaded Russia, 
by the staff of German administration experts, 
working under the direct guidance of von 
Brauchitsch and General Halder, chief of 
staff of the German high command. Only 
195 copies were printed and 78 of them were 





If Germany Had Won 


distributed among Nazi high authorities and 
Army officers, with the remainder reserved 
for the archives of the high command. 


Some of the regulations outlined were: 


1. Hostages to be taken as a_ security 
measure. 2. National laws in force prior to 
the occupation to be maintained only if not 
contrary to purposes of occupation. 3. The 
country’s state of health to be considered im- 
portant only as a safeguard for the resources 
of the country. 4. A non-fraternization policy 
for troops enforced on a limited scale. 5. 
Compulsory acceptance of German state 
banknotes, with a rate of exchange of 9.6 
marks to the pound. 6. All public utilities, 
including gas, electricity, and railways, as 
well as objects of art, to be under the special 
protection of the Army. 7. Sabotage to in- 
clude the concealment of harvest products. 
8. Concealment of firearms, including shot- 
guns, punishable by death by guillotine. 9. 
Curfew to be imposed from sunset to sunrise. 








the world’s fleets. HMS Hornet and Havoc, desig- 
nated ‘as “His Majesty’s Torpedo-boat Destroyers,” 
appeared as the first of their type. 

Judging by today’s standards, the destroyers were 
tiny vessels, of 250 tons displacement, 27 knots 
speed, and armed with one 3-inch gun and two 
14-inch torpedo tubes. Such as they were, how- 
ever, they were so much faster and more seaworthy 
than the torpedo boats which they were designed 
to counter that they not only fulfilled the hopes of 
their designers in that regard but also quickly 
usurped the latter’s offensive functions of attack 
with torpedoes. Successive classes, which appeared 
at brief intervals in all navies, increased rapidly in 
size and armament; however, the concept of the 
type limited its employment to coastal waters and 
did not envisage it as a “deep sea” weapon. None 
of the earlier designs was capable of extended 
cruising or of operation in rough water. 

As time went on, the “torpedo-boat” part of the 
unwieldy type name dropped off, but the “de- 
stroyer” designation was retained and the ships 
continued to increase in size and in gun and tor- 
pedo armament. In 1910, Britain commenced ex- 
perimental development of a class of destroyers 
called “leaders.” HMS Swift, launched in that 
year, was both the first of the new class and the 
largest destroyer built by any nation until some 
twenty years later. Swift was of over 2,200 tons 
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displacement, 35 knots speed, and carried four 
4-inch guns, 

World War I quickly broadened the scope of de- 
stroyer operations. The German submarine fleet 
conducted undersea warfare on a scale never before 
imagined. The devising of some system of effective 
convoy protection against them became the most 
urgent need on the Anglo-French war agenda, for 
the U-boat, alone and unaided, was coming peri- 
lously close to treating the world to the amazing 
spectacle of successful blockade of the greatest sea 
power in existence. 

The destroyer emerged from face-lifting opera- 
tions as the anti-submarine weapon par excellence, 
and most certainly saved Britain from disaster at 
the hands of the German undersea forces. The 
U. S. “flush-deckers” of our 1917-1918 building pro- 
gram epitomized the destroyer as it appeared at 
the close of World War I. They were 1,200-ton 
ships, exceptionally seaworthy and fully capable of 
crossing the North Atlantic in any weather and 
under their own power, armed with four 4-inch 
guns, depth charges, and a powerful torpedo bat- 
tery. They were equipped with sound detection 
gear, were capable of a speed of 34 knots, and 
were satisfactorily maneuverable. We built nearly 
300 of these ships and many of them served with 
distinction in World War II, a quarter of a century 
later. 
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As World War II approached and finally broke, 
development of the type was frantically accelerated 
by all the naval powers. New destroyer designs car- 
ried dual-purpose main batteries, and every other 
fleet in the world looked with envious eyes at the 
U. S. ships already afloat, which had incorporated 
them from the outset. 

One other major innovation appeared—the “es- 
cort” destroyer. This is a specialized class designed 
for the primary purpose of convoying shipping. 
The destroyer proper had grown in size, speed, gun 
power, and expense to a point where it was both 
wasteful to employ it exclusively on escort duty 
which did not permit full exploitation of its poten- 
tial, and impossible to provide it in the needed 
numbers. Thus the war has brought destroyer evo- 
lution to the point where we now have two main 
classes of destroyer: the one, which we may call 
the “fleet” destroyer, a first-line weapon designed 
to go into action with and as a part of the battle 
fleet; the other, the “escort” destroyer, a smaller, 
slower, and less powerful edition designed for the 
screening and escort of shipping. 

This fleet destroyer is a vessel of some 2,200 tons 
displacement, armed with six 5-inch dual-purpose 
guns and some 20 automatic antiaircraft weapons, 
ten torpedo tubes, carrying a heavy depth charge 
battery, and equipped with the most modern elec- 
tronic, fire-control, communication, and sound- 
detection equipment. She is capable of extended 
sea cruising and her ability to fuel at sea from any 
type of vessel renders her able to accompany major 
forces for weeks and even months at a time. She 
can make some 38 knots. 

The modern escort destroyer is a 1,400-ton ship, 
armed with two 5-inch dual-purpose guns and some 
15 automatic antiaircraft weapons, three torpedo 
tubes, a powerful depth charge battery, and other- 
wise equipped in comparable manner to her big 
“fleet” sister. She is similarly capable of long- 
range, deep-sea cruising, but her top speed is only 
about 24 knots. She is at her best against subma- 
rines, but she can give an excellent account of her- 
self under air attack. * 





“Mayler” Joins Navy 


Graphically named the “Mauler,” the 
Navy’s newest and most powerful single- 
seater dive bomber torpedo plane will op- 
erate off the large aircraft carriers of the 
Midway class. The Navy’s designation for 
this heavy, long-range plane is BTM. Speed 
in level flight of the BTM is over 350 miles 
per hour, maximum range over 1,700 miles. 
The BTM mounts four 20mm cannon, can 
carry 4,000 pounds of bombs or rockets or 
as a torpedo bomber carries one torpedo 
with additional rockets or bombs. (SEA) 
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Main St. around 
the Corner 


———by Lt James L. Frank, USAAF 











O matter how isolated his foxhole, no matter 

how primitive his surroundings, during most 
of the war GI Joe of the Army Air Forces had 
his “Main Street” just around the corner. For 
his health and morale, special equipment was de- 
signed that could be flown into battle areas so 
soon after a D day that not only were natives ogle- 
eyed but soldiers, conditioned to expect almost 
anything, did more than raise their eyebrows. 

When the planes and gliders came down on land- 
ing strips, out rolled mobile tailor and shoe-repair 
shops, compact laundries, and an object to warm 
all Army hearts and cool all Army throats—a mo- 
bile ice cream plant. 

Some of the latest equipment supplanted other 
mobile equipment which could roll close to the 
front lines but could not be fitted into airplanes or 
gliders. Toward the end of the war, when an air- 
strip was taken from the enemy, down came the 
tailor shop, and within two hours, buttons were 
being sewed on, tears and rips were being patched, 
and Uncle Sam’s doughboys in the field were 
approximating what the well-dressed Army man 
will wear. 

For the GI’s footwear the army designed a shoe- 
repair shop known as the one-man cobbler, for 
the use of isolated air stations and airborne ground 
forces. 

The most recently developed equipment under- 
went severe tests, and made its official debut at 
a conservation conference held at Seymour Johnson 
Field, N. C. There it met the approving eye of a 
half dozen Air and Quartermaster generals and 
members of their staffs. 

Included in the clothing repair outfit are seven 
sewing machines and one darning machine, accom- 
panied by the necessary number of soldiers who 
make needle and thread whir with a speed and 
skill that would do credit to New York’s famed 
garment district. The equipment is mounted on a 
trailer and set up under a tent. A small electric 
generator supplies the “oomph.” An hour and a 
half after their planes’ wheels hit the ground, they 
are able to hang up their “Open for Business” sign. 

The laundry, fueled by gasoline, kerosene or oil, 
is the result of study in the field and fills the need- 
ed niche between a 10-ton non-airborne mobile 
laundry and Mrs. John Doe’s Monday morning 
nemesis with which GI Joe formerly struggled, but 
which he found inadequate for the rugged needs 
of a Pacific Island detachment. 

Quartermaster Review * 
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ADAR and the part it played in winning the 

war has been widely publicized but little 
has been said about the spectacular success of the 
Navy’s program of radar countermeasures—RCM— 
to jam and make useless the enemy’s electronic 
eyes. 

Radar and related electronic devices completely 
changed the tactics of modern warfare by making 
it possible to “see” and attack an enemy hidden 
by smoke, fog or night. Radio impulses from a 
radar, however, are subject to interception, meas- 
urement, direction finding and interference. This 
is where RCM won out; it could neutralize use 
of radar to control gun and rocket fire, air raid 
warning, fighter direction, tracking and intercept 
and blind bombing. 

Radar is like a man shouting and hearing his 
“echo” bounce back from a cliff. His “echo” is 
faint compared to the original power of his shout. 
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Anyone standing on the cliff could, with consid- 
erable less lungpower, drown out his returning 
“echo.” That is how radar countermeasures work. 

Radar stations have to send out radio impulses 
of tremendous strength to insure a faint echo com- 
ing back. These stations can be heard at a much 
greater distance than the furthest range at which 
they can locate an object. Thus the radar itself 
can be detected easily, a fact which made radar 
countermeasures so successful against enemy 
search radar. 

Radar has four weaknesses. First, its signals 
can be detected far beyond the range at which it 
can locate objects. Second, it betrays its location 
by the signal and by use of a radio direction finder, 
can be pinpointed and destroyed. Third, because 
the returning “echo” is so weak, a fairly weak 
“noise” will cover up the echo. The fourth weak- 
ness is that radar has difficulty in distinguishing 
between actual targets and free falling strips of 














aluminum foil, called window. 

Two main types of RCM were used during the 
war to blind enemy search radar or throw off the 
AA and searchlight control radars, or radio-con- 
trolled bombs—electronic jamming and use of 
aluminum foil called window or rope. Because 
each radar set operates on a particular frequency, 
it is necessary that the jammer—which is funda- 
mentally a small radio transmitter—be turned to 
that same. channel. 

This «necessitated carrying of jammers tunable 
over wide frequency ranges. On the enemy radar 
scope, jamming looks like many fine blades of 
grass moving about at random. Echoes from air- 
planes, which usually look like vertical spikes on 
the radar scope, become lost in the “grass” screen. 

Before any counter-measures equipment can be 
developed, something must be known of the en- 
emy’s equipment against which it is to work. Jam- 
mers must operate closely to the frequency of en- 
emy radars. Window is cut in various lengths ac- 
cording to the wave length to be jammed, common 
types running from 5/8” to 60”. Rope, streamers 
of aluminum foil, is 400 feet long. 

If a number of window packets are dropped out 
of a plane, a trail is produced in which a radar no 
longer can distinguish a real target. The plane's 
echo is lost among the window echoes. The Ger- 
mans countered this by trying to develop a radar 
that would distinguish between a moving target 
and falling window. These anti-window devices. 
however, made their radar more vulnerable to elec- 
tronic jammers. 

Through use of jamming and window, Allied 
losses in bomber raids over Germany were cut as 
low as a quarter of those suffered before RCM was 
put in full use. Used in combination, they were 
more effective than either type alone to throw off 
German flak controlled by radar or to neutralize 
night-fighter plane radar. By V-E day, at least 
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two radar jammers were carried in every heavy 
U. S. bomber and some 10,000,000 lbs. of window 
littered fields. 

Naval vessels carried jammers, corner-reflectors, 
window-loaded rockets and shells to help them 
blank German coastline radar for the Normandy in- 
vasion. Navy patrol planes used direction finders 
to locate surfaced German U-boats using radar 
and sink them. 

In the Pacific theater, the Japanese were far 
behind other warring nations in radar. The U. S. 
effort was directed toward obtaining frequencies, 
characteristics, locations and operational use of 
radar by the Japs. Early types of Jap radar ground 
sets were captured on Guadalcanal and Kiska and 
enabled us to work out countermeasures. 

By the fall of 1943, the Japs had a rather exten- 
sive radar net in operation and the Navy equipped 
many planes to locate, photograph and bomb these 
installations. Geography of the war could have 
made radar a strong weapon for the Japs but it 
did not, because their development work was slow 
and because our RCM was so effective. 

RCM-equipped planes flew over Jap-held islands, 
charted their radar defenses and weak points. 
This information helped attacking planes later by 
revealing radar blind spots from which they could 
sneak in on raids, as was done at Truk and other 
Jap island strongholds. 

Jap use of radar by their own ships and planes 
was turned against them. Their signals were in- 
tercepted, the direction plotted and the attacks 
headed off by U. S. planes or ships. One sub- 
marine, the Batfish, sank three Jap subs this way. 
German U-boat commanders got so they refused to 
use their radars to find prey because their signals 
betrayed their locations before their search im- 
pulses found a target nearby. 

When the Japs began to equip night torpedo 
planes with radar to find U. S. ships in the dark, 
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a new use for RCM was developed. A carrier task 
force made rapid modifications in its equipment 
and jammed incoming Jap planes’ radar. The ef- 
fect was startling. The Jap pilots lost their tar- 
gets, orbited aimlessly and many were shot down 
by U. S. night fighters who vectored in. 

Carrier planes supporting Okinawa operations 
used quantities of window. They worked out a 
scheme to cut plane losses by maintaining a 24- 
hour air patrol over Jap airfields when the Kami- 
kaze went on the rampage. Teams of bombers 
and fighters orbited around these fields to hunt 
down suicide planes, using window or jamming 


on AA. 


Tragic History 












With carrier task forces, RCM played other im- 
portant roles. It checked on unidentified con- 
tacts by examining the radar they carried, it 
coached long range air search radars on the tar- 
get, and it often permitted through its use alone 
the splashing of bogeys before the enemy knew 
the task force was in the vicinity. It intercepted 
Jap search radar signals and gave early warning. 
It helped detect Kamikaze planes coming in for 
attack by finding radar-equipped guide planes 
which might be in the party. It threw off radar- 
controlled shore batteries and cut down _ beach- 
head losses at many landings * 





2 Mav 1945, the Army’s 601st Graves Registra- 
tion Company undertook its most difficult as- 
signment when it began retracing the route of the 
infamous Bataan Death March to recover and 
identify the remains of Americans who died dur- 
ing that journey. 

From Mariveles, a town at the southern tip of 
Bataan, Highway No. 3 stretches norward through 
the towns of Balanga, Orani, and Bacolor, and runs 
120 miles north to the town of San Fernando, 
where the six-day march ended. All along this 
route lie the bodies of Americans, English, Dutch, 
and Filipinos, unclaimed and unidentified after 
nearly four years of war. With the capitulation of 
the Japanese on Bataan early this spring, the Army 
set to work to track down all information that 
might lead to identification and proper burial of 
the Bataan defenders. 

Army officials decided that the task might be 
simplified if an actual participant of the Death 
March could be found—a man who knew the 
route, the names of some of the victims, and the 
places where men had fallen. The only person 
still in the Philippines at that time who participat- 
ed in the march was M/Sgt Abie Abraham, re- 
leased from Cabanatuan Prison by the 6th Rang- 
ers in January. 

The problems to be surmounted were many. 
There were no official Army records of either the 
men on the march or the men who had died at 
the hands of the Japanese. Men of the 601st had 
no idea what three years of tropic rains and rapid 
growth of vegetation could do to _hastily-made 
graves. Also, there remained the greatest problem 
of all—proper identification of bodies. 

For lack of official information, Graves Regis- 
tration officials turned to Filipino civilians for aid. 
The first platoon of the 601st, then under the com- 
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mand of Lt Manuel Nieves, contacted civilians in 
the town of Balanga, about halfway up from Mari- 
veles, the starting-point. Public officials of the 
town were asked to announce to the townspeople 
that any information they might possess would be 
of great value. At Sunday services, priests asked 
their congregations for cooperation. 

A public meeting was held in the square of 
Balanga, and Sgt Abraham was introduced as 
a survivor of the Death March. He told of seeing 
some of his comrades die when the weary, tor- 
tured marchers reached Balanga, and questioned 
the natives as to the disposition of the bodies. 

At this point, Mario Bugay, a resident of the 
barrio, volunteered that he saw a burial take 
place near his home. Upon questioning, it was 
learned that the man had not died on the march 
itself but had been killed a few months later while 
on a work detail in Balanga. 

Bugay was asked how the man buried there 
was killed. “He was very weak at that time,” 
Bugay replied. “The Japanese called for him but 
he could not move, so the guard clubbed him to 
death. He was buried by his comrades.” 

Bugay went on to describe the man as being 
about 5 feet 11 inches tall, quite thin and pale. 
Another Filipino, Alfredo Pardillo, stated that he 
knew the name of the American soldier from an 
epitaph on the grave. Questioned as to how he 
could remember the name for such a long period 
of time, Pardillo answered, “I can remember the 
name, sir, because I have read it here during un- 
forgettable times.” 

When the body was found and disinterred, evi- 
dence of a fracture on the left side of the skull 
was discovered, substantiating Bugay’s story. It 
was also possible to make a tooth chart to estab- 
lish identity by checking against War Department 
files. 


Unfortunately, all such recoveries were not so 
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HOTLY -CONTESTED battle for ele- 
Di cine prizes went on for three years 
in Burma. Elephants are generally worth 
their weight in gold as workers, and the Bur- 
ma variety are worth twice that in warfare, 
for they can do the work of a bulldozer and 
are much simpler to look after. 

The Japanese captured most of the trained 
elephants with their mahouts (keepers and 
drivers) when they invaded Burma, and the 
British only managed to smuggle out 50 dur- 
ing their retreat. As their recovery was vital, 
a unit of British forestry officers was formed 
to recapture them. Commanded by Elephant 
Bill—Col James H. Williams—who had 
worked with Burmese elephants for 25 years, 
they operated far ahead of the front lines and 
fought for three years to win back the ele- 





Battle of the Elephants 


phants to the fourteenth Army. 

The Japanese made good use of their ele- 
phant booty, working them in the comparative 
safety of the jungle, far from their much- 
bombed road, rail, and river supply routes. 
Then, when they invaded Manipur, they used 
elephants to haul supplies across the Chindwin 
to their forward troops. During the British 
counter-offensive, more than 50 of the beasts 
were killed by RAF bombers. 

With the failure of the Japanese attack 
came the disintegration of their elephant 
force. The Burmese mahouts began to desert 
and many of the elephants broke loose. After 
that, mahouts and elephants returned to the 
British lines in large numbers, so that the 
Fourteenth Army’s elephant force was almost 
up to scratch again.—Military Review 








easily accomplished. At the present time, very few 
bodies have been positively identified. 

In all towns where meetings are held, Sgt. Abra- 
ham is introduced and does his best to search fad- 
ing memories for information. Stenographic re- 
ports are kept of all interviews held. At first the 
Filipinos were reluctant to assemble, remember- 
ing the meetings held by the Japanese at which 
machine-guns and rifle-butts exercised persuasion. 
American understanding and kindness soon won 
their confidence, however, and the numbers of vol- 
unteers gradually increased. 

As the weeks went by and clues began to take 
shape, it became apparent that, although many 
individual graves and common graves amounting 
to small cemeteries could be found, this was mere- 
ly the beginning of the problem. Many more com- 
plicating factors arose. In some cases, after the 
passage of the Death March, entire towns were 
driven to the hills, and in the void that was left 
no one remained to care for the dead. Swollen 
streams and tropical rains had washed away the 
shallow, makeshift graves and in some instances 
scavenger animals had taken their toll. 

Fearing detection by the Japanese, Filipinos 
sometimes carried bodies hundreds of yards from 
the road, burying them in swampy land or rice 
paddies. Conflicting stories arise. Witnesses to 
any event will always have slightly different ver- 
sions, and in this case varying evidence on the lo- 
cation of graves must be taken into account and 
investigated. 

The Filipino’s natural love for trinkets became 
another barrier to success. From many talks with 
the natives along the route, it was evident that 
they had fallen into possession of many souvenirs 
such as bars, stripes, unit insignia, and identifica- 
tion tags. These “souvenirs,” either given to them 





by American soldiers or taken from the bodies of 
the dead, were naturally final and absolute identi- 
fication factors. 

Some of these had long ago been lost by the 
Filipinos, and some had become such prized pos- 
sessions that their owners were reluctant to part 
with them. Graves registration officials promised 
the natives they would not be deprived of their 
souvenirs—the Army merely wished to examine 
them for possible evidence. 

As each grave is found, it is marked with a white 
cross, and detailed, scaled maps are made of the 
grave location. At one point near Bacolor, a few 
miles south of San Fernando, a white cross stands 
in a ditch by the roadway. A little farther south, 
about a hundred yards from the highway in a wet, 
marshy field, the graves of 20 unidentified dead are 
marked and staked off. The 60lst has orders to 
disinter for proper burial only identified bodies, 
so while work toward this end continues, the dead 
lie in their initial resting places. 

“Approaching San Fernando,” comments Sgt 
Abraham, “casualties were naturally the heaviest. 
By this time, after nearly six days of marching. 
we were all about done for, and the Japs didn’t hes- 
itate to use their rifles and bayonets on stragglers. 
I was in good condition from my days as boxing 
coach of the 3lst Division, so I managed to make 
it. Around San Fernando is where most of our 
work will have to be done.” 

The 60lst Graves Registration Company, now 
under command of Lt Walter Maner, has been 
overseas for two years and has many campaigns 
to its credit. A well-seasoned group with very high 
morale, they have laid an excellent foundation for 
further investigation of the atrocious Death March. 
The search is still in progress, but the slow, pains- 
taking process may last for many years. 
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Dangerous currents lurk within beautiful cloud masses. Can they be predicted? 





Baiting a Thunderhead 





HAT goes on inside a thunderhead? How 

strong are the forces that grab an unwary 
pilot inside one of those towering beauties and toss 
his plane thousands of feet aloft? 

The Navy, in cooperation with the Army Air 
Forces, the U. S. Weather Bureau and numerous 
civilian agencies, proposes to find out. To ac- 
complish this, the Naval Thunderstorm Research 
Project has been set up, with headquarters at NAS 
Banana River, to make the scientific study this 
spring and summer. 

All the latest scientific devices and techniques 
of the Navy and Army will be called into play to 
divulge the innermost secrets of those turbulent 
aerological cells. Planes have flown through thun- 
derheads and come out in one piece, but they also 
have gone in and been torn to pieces by the up 
and down drafts that reach terrific velocity, esti- 
mated as high as 200 mph. 

The researchers plan to use piloted planes, bal- 
loons and drones to gather data of what forces 
are at work in the cells. Special instruments which 
may be used include automatic pilots, air-speed- 
altimeter units, three-component accelerometers, 
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movie cameras to photograph instrument panels, 
electric field recorders, span-wise pressure meas- 
urement equipment, water content and drop-size 
recorders, temperature and dew-point recorders. 
aircraft radar VHF sets and equipment to measure 
positions of and forces on control surfaces. Planes 
will fly simultaneously into thunderstorms at dif- 
ferent altitudes to plot internal conditions. Pres- 
ent plans call for the Army Air Forces to fly B-29s 
and B-25s with crews from their Orlando base while 
the Navy from Banana River will dispatch F6F 
drones and F7F control planes from XVJ25. Aero- 
logical balloons will be released in large numbers 
in thunderstorm conditions. They will carry rawin 
targets, radiosondes to get thermodynamic details 
and radio-transmitting gear to measure turbulence, 
rate of climb and vertical air speed. All balloons 
will be tracked by radar, as will aircraft. 

Radar also will be used to study water content 
and extent of thunderclouds. It is expected modi- 
fications and special attachments will be developed 
to adapt radar to the requirements of the project. 
Approximately 50 surface stations in a micro net- 
work will be located in the vicinity of the testing 
area to help gather data. These will be mobile, 

















self-recording station units including microbaro- 
graphs, wind-vane hydrothermo- 
graphs and recording rain gages. These will meas- 
ure temperatures, pressures, humidity, wind ve- 
locity and direction and rainfall in the test area. 

Among the things the researchers hope to find 
data on are such things as the phases of the life 
cycle of thunderstorm cells, what parts of them, if 
any are safe for flying, engineering stresses on sur- 
faces, and the micro structure of thunderstorms. 
Data are expected to improve aircraft operational 
techniques in and around these phenomena. 

Other agencies which will participate with the 
Navy and Army in the studies include the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, University of 
Chicago, Naval Research Laboratory, University of 
Mexico, Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Soaring Society of America. They will look 
after such things as developing instruments to 


anemometers, 


measure gusts and vertical motion of aircraft, spe- 
cial balloon-borne equipment, aircraft electrical 
field recorders, thunderstorm electricity research, 
radar cloud studies and measuring water content 
and drop size of clouds. The Soaring Society has 
indicated its interest in sending gliders up to par- 
ticipate in the scientific studies. 

The usual thunderstorm cloud is crowned by a 
flat spreading top, known as the anvil. Inside, a 
violent boiling motion takes place, with updrafts 
and downdrafts sometimes close together. Greatest 
activity usually is in the lower two-thirds of the 
thunderstorm area. The average height of the storm 
in temperate latitudes is 15,000 to 20,000 feet, while 
in tropics they may go as high as 60,000 feet. 
Large planes have been flipped over on their backs 
and forced aloft at a rate of 1,000 feet a minute. 
Inside, hailstones of huge size may damage the 
plane. Lightning found around them usually will 
not damage an all-metal, closed cockpit plan, judg- 


ing from past reports. * 
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Propose Marines 
as World Police 








Occupation Bill Argued 


A bill to authorize the increase of Marine 
Corps strength to 700,000 for occupation du- 
ties which was introduced to Congress on Feb. 
1 by Representative Koppelmann of Connec- 
ticut has been criticized by Representative 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, who sees the Marine Corps 
as a highly trained amphibious force, mobile 
and ready for instant action. “Any further 
diversion of Marines to occupation duties 
would seriously interfere with that training 
program,” Mr. Vinson contends. According to 
the New York Times, Representative Vinson 
will introduce a bill to establish a special oc- 
cupation force within the structure of the 
Army. 




















URTHER delay in the enactment of legislation 

establishing the postwar strength of the Navy 
and Marine Corps was indicated recently despite 
pleas that Congress hasten final action on this 
vital legislation which has been pending several 
months, 

Identical bills (H.R. 5331-S 1784) to increase 
the active enlisted strength of the Marines to 700.- 
000 for the purpose of taking over all occupation 
duties, have been introduced by Representative 
Herman Kopplemann (D., Conn.) and Senator 
Brien McMahon (D., Conn.), and referred to 
the Naval Affairs Committee. 

This massive peacetime corps—200,000 stronger 
would be com 
mitted to the United Nations Organization to serve 


than the peak wartime strength 


as a world police force. Base pay of enlisted men 
and officers would be increased 50 per cent and 
20 per cent, respectively, for overseas duty “to in- 
crease the dignity of men who choose the military 
as a career,” a spokesman said. 

Coupled with a bill (H.R. 4421) which already 
has passed the House, setting the strength of the 
postwar Navy at 540,000 and the Marines at 
108,000, the Senate Naval Affairs Committee now 
finds itself with two separate bills dealing with 
postwar strength of the armed forces. 

Neither will receive immediate consideration, 
however, due to other prolonged hearings. They 
will be scheduled, however, as soon as advisable 
and certain high officials called upon to testify. 

Copies of the bills introduced by McMahon and 
Kopplemann have been sent to the Navy Depart- 
ment for comment, but no official reaction was 
divulged. Nor would BrigGen G. C. Thomas, Ma- 
rine Corps Plans and Policies director. comment. 
A recent sampling of enlisted regular marines by 
the Army and Navy Bulletin disclosed, however. 
that most Leatherneck regulars are in favor of 
taking over the job of occupying Germany . and 
Japan. 

In order to clear the way for any increase in the 
size of the Marine Corps, the Act of April 22, 1941. 
which says that the Marine Corps shall be one-fifth 
the size of the Navy, would be amended. 

Marine Commandant, Gen A. A. Vandegrift. re- 
cently announced plans for a Marine Reserve of 
nearly 575,000, but gave no indication of plans for 
a larger active corps than the 108,000 requested in 
September.—Army and Navy Bulletin. * 
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Yankee Hell Jelly 





CIENCE’S atomic bomb, with its ravening sun- 

burst of sheer energy, certainly turned out to 
be war’s No. 1 weapon—proving itself in the home 
stretch. However mankind, with characteristic pen- 
chant for self-destruction, developed war weapons 
in logical sequence. For if the atomic bomb is the 
ultimate in sheer terror, then Napalm is an older 
member of that same family. 


To one, who has never seen a fighter come 
screaming in at deck level, feeling for the ground 
with dipping wingtips, dropping a wing tank which 
disgorges ugly fire for hundreds of yards, this may 
seem a far-fetched relationship. But when you 
see men, covered with licking flame, run and roll 
on the ground in pain and terror—the lineal an- 
cestry, if only in mental conception, is more ap- 
parent. 

News releases of Napalm in war have been kept 
to a minimum. The world cheered when, some 
weeks after D-Day, the Mad Colonel of St. Lo 
surrendered. Not released was information about 
the fighter-bombers that dropped two jelly-bombs 
in his court yard, and circled, waiting for a white 
flag. No white flag, and 30 more jobs would have 
turned the area into a heaving sea of liquid fire. 
Showing at least curiosity, if not good sense, the 
Colonel came out with his hands high and said, 
“Vat vas dot stuff?” 


Too bad some mid-western short-order cook with 
a sense of humor couldn’t have been there to say, 
“Hot stuff, doc, hot stuff!” The story of hot stuff 
is one of those fantastic yarns, half compounded 
of luck and half of Yankee ingenuity. 

Birth of this baby can perhaps be traced back 
to days of early *42 in the China-British-India 
theatre when fighter pilots dropped their wing- 
hung gas tanks and then strafed them to start 
a fierce, momentary blaze. Surprising, but limited, 
success of this technique resulted in a request to 
the Air Forces Proving Ground Command at El- 
gin Field, Fla., for the test of technique and de- 
velopment of igniters to start a fire on impact. 
An igniter was developed, but the project was not 
recommended as a combat technique, due to the 
momentary duration of fire. And that was the 
last mention of air-borne fire-bombs for two years. 

In the first days of 1944, the project was again 
undertaken—this time for the purpose of finding 
a use for thousands of 55-gallon drums left behind 
by the enemy in China, Burma, and India. A mix- 
ture of gas and crude oil was to be tried. Then 
luck took over. As the test program neared com- 
pletion, someone thought of trying Napalm. 
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by Lt Ira S. Glick, USAAF 


Unmixed Napalm is a brownish sort of soap 
flaky material, innocent to the glance. When mixed 
with gasoline it has the look of orange gelatine, 
and the soul of hell. 

Jellied Napalm proved a vicious success after 
the improvisation of igniters and tailfins for the 
55-gallon drums. 

Problems now turned up like worms after a rain. 
A new igniter had to be developed. Napalm and 
gasoline couldn’t be mixed directly in the belly 
tanks but had to be mixed and transferred from 
the 55-gallon drums, so Yankee ingenuity was 
forced to devise a method of transfer—and the 
odd mixture of nuts, bolts and old spare parts 
which ultimately made up the first mixing and 
transfer unit is now standard Air Force equipment, 
neatly labeled and assigned an orderly stock num- 
ber. One of these units now weighs 550 pounds 
and can supply 24 fighter-borne 165-gallon tanks 
daily. 

The 5th Air Force adopted the new brat eagerly, 
and winging in low over Leyte, blasted the last 
remaining Jap strong points into seething, smoking 
rubble. The teletype in 5th Air Force headquarters 
chattered gaily after this strike. The ribbon read, 
“Strike results were unbelievable. Observers report 
half of two houses standing in whole town. There 
is no more town where this used to be. Can we get 
more of it?” 

The period between January of “45 and the 
peace was studded with hundreds of Napalm strikes 
which rocked the Jap and made him pray in his 
own odd fashion that when he was finally snatched 
from this vale of tears and transported to the Elysi- 
an heights—it wouldn’t be via that Yankee hell- 
jelly, Napalm. 





A-Bomb Can’t Fix Weather 


R. F. W. REICHELDERFER said recently 

that you can stop expecting the atomic bomb 
to do anything about the weather—it’s too puny. 
Reichelderfer is chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau and knows a great many facts about 
weather. 

Don’t get Reichelderfer wrong—he is not pooh- 
poohing the atomic bomb. It’s a tremerdous thing. 

But great as it is, “it is still puny when compared 
with the titanic forces of nature—forces so great 
that they defy all calculation.” 

All weather manifestations, Reichelderfer said, 
result from atmospheric conditions over “areas so 
vast that an atomic bomb could hardly have more 
than a local and a very temporary effect on the 
weather.—W ashington Post. 7. 






— 
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WHAT THE 
COMMANDANT 
HAS TO SAY 





This volume has been prepared as an aid 


and a guide to Marines. It represents the 
combined work of the Marine Corps 
Schools, Division of Plans and Policies, 


and the staff of The Leatherneck Magazine. 
Each Marine will find herein the essentials 
of his work. His everyday tools are care- 
59 fully explained and shown. If it helps to 
M A R I N F S make you a better Marine, then the efforts 
of the cooperative departments have been 

well expended. 


PAG 


A Pocket-Sized ENCYCLOPEDIA for MARINES 


In 384 pages with over 800 photos and illustrations, Guide book for Marines sets forth con- 
cisely and graphically the basic information every Marine — officer and enlisted man — should 
know. Bound in a special cover to withstand field use, the Guidebook combines the countless 
vital lessons learned on the battlefields and training grounds of World War II with the traditional 
“know how” of the Marine Corps. 

The scope and nature of the material presented is indicated by this partial listing of contents: 

History and Tradition . . . Rank and Insignia .. . First Aid . . . Hygiene and Sani- 


tation ... Chemical Warfare .. . Hand Grenades ... The M1 Rifle . . . The Carbine 
... The Automatic Rifle... The Machine Gun . .. The 60mm Mortar . . . The Rocket 
red 











Launcher . . . The Flame Thrower . . . Explosives and Demolitions . . . Marine In- 
fantry Battalion . .. The Squad in Combat , . . Protective Measures ... Mapping and 
the Compass . . . Scouting and Patrolling . . . Tank Infantry Tactics . . . Fighting 
in Towns .. . Basic Communications . 


FIRST PRINTING LIMITED ORDER YOUR’S NOW 





' Guidebook for Marines, c/o Marine Corps Gazette : 
: Marine Corps Schools, MB, Box 106, Quantico, Va. 
Sirs: ; 
Please send me ___ copies of “Guidebook for Marines” at $1.00 each, postpaid. . 
I am enclosing $____.. by check _______.. by money order _________. (Please mark one). ' 
' t 
' AEs BEE eae Ae el ee Bee OR ee ce A Or a sla RR. LE OE A Ne OE 8 
: Last Name First Name Middle Name 

- oon occeueocoeanenecaseeccacce enews <wecocwamen ccceceece cosaws cweccaseccoccescocccce — woe meee wee enecee cose es cence cc ener onsen eeensceccccesceconsesesceesanssscece ‘ 
Rate Ser. No. ; 

iis <enpimuebaittcetesahenin iliac _ pecan cebcinipatsteuniananncamemnnumenianainsinntiibasinapsenmmaaniancnanes = = ' 
Station : 
' ' 
: To make sure of prompt delivery, notify us of any change in address. G-A ; 
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GOOD READING 
FOR MARINES 














BOOT 


by Corp. Gilbert P. Bailey, USMCR 


Here is the straight scoop on the making of a Marine in Boot Camp, written 


the way you lived it step by step. The finest memento for any Marine to look 


back on. Chuckle, laugh, groan and moan over every page and photograph 


as you remember the days of being a “knucklehead.” 


104 


$2.50 





FOREVER 
AMBER 


by Kathleen Winsor 


The blazing novel that has swept 
the country. Amber, whose lurid 
career skyrocketed her from the 
village green to the King’s Pal- 
ace. Don’t miss it. 


166 a $3.00 


On To WESTWARD 


by Robert Sherrod 


The author of Tarawa comes 
through again with a thrilling, 
uncensored account of the Cen- 
tral Pacific campaign. Follow 
him into the exciting key battles 
at Tarawa, Saipan, Iwo Jima and 
the landing on Okinawa. 


165 a $3.00 





How To Start 
Your Own Business 


A complete guide and analysis for 
the person who wants to become 
his own boss. Every problem 
simply and thoroughly explained 
from beginning to end on this all 
important subject. 


95a $2.00 





BETIO BEACHEAD 


with 72 photographs 


The Second Division’s story of 
the epic battle for Tarawa, every 
fighting inch of it. A story that 
every Marine will be proud to 
read; written by four Marines 
who were there. 


117 $2.50 
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BEST SELLERS 


CASS TIMBERLANE. Sinclair Lewis’ 
latest novel of passion and struggle be- 
tween a man and a woman bound by 
the torments of jealousy and the quiet 
of their unity. 128A $2.75 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY 
PURPOSES — Henry DeWolfe Smyth. 
250 page book, illustrated. Official re- 
port authorized by the Army concern- 
ing the atomic bomb and atomic energy 
in general. 144A (paper) $1.25 


THE WHITE TOWER—James Ramsey 
Ullman. Book-of-the-Month Choice — 
soul-stirring story of five men and a 
woman who face the terrible challenge 
of an unconquered mountain. 142A $3.00 
RICKSHAW BOY—Lau Shaw. Power- 
ful story of a China few Americans 
know—about a China toiling, sweating, 
loving, suffering. 107A $2.75 





SO WELL REMEMBERED — James 
Hilton. Story of a plain man and a re- 
markable woman and her sinister in- 
fluence over three men. Struggle for 
mastery that is fought to a bitter end. 
109A $2.50 
UP FRONT—Bill Mauldin. Over 100 
cartoons by this famous cartoonist as 
well as a running story of his observa- 
tions and experiences at the front. 


A LION IS IN THE STREETS—Adria 
Langley. The story of the rise of an 
American demagogue (Huey Long?). 
58A $3.00 
CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE — Samuel 
Shellabarger. You will enjoy this one 
if you liked THE COUNT OF MONTE 
CRISTO or THE THREE MUSKE- 
TEERS. 45A $3.00 
MOM UM HOME—Syd Hoff. Every- 
thing happens to the returning GI in 
this cavalcade of timely laughter~—a 
big, bright book filled with hilarious 
cartoons by one of the New Yorker’s 
master laughmen (56 favorites and 44 
new ones). A must among the cartoon 
books. 164A $2. 


THE BEST AMERICAN’ SHORT 
STORIES—Martha Foley. The finest 
of the short stories of the year which 
have appeared in magazines, represent- 
ing the work of promising new writers 
as well as some of the established on 


163A 


THE BLACK ROSE—Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. Adventure and romance in the 
fabulous, exotic Orient during the time 
of Kubla Khan. This Literary Guild 
selection comes close to perfection as 
entertainment. 152A $3. 


THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL— 
Alice Tisdale Hobart. Sweeping novel 
of our good neighbors to the South. 
The affect of social change on three 
generations of an aristocratic Mexican 
family. 155A $2.75 


MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
CHINA—John B. Powell. Since 1917 
the author has been in the thick of 
things in China, reporting civil wars 
and invasions, kidnapped ‘by bandits, 
imprisoned and tortured by Japs. His 
vivid and extremely readable account 
of these years also sums up and inter- 
prets a quarter-century of China’s his- 
tory. 161A $3.5 


THE FOUNTAINHEAD—Ayn Rand. A 
novel of remarkable vigor .. . strong, 
dramatic ... exciting events, colorful 
characters, daring . ne” pleasure to 
read.”” 66A $3.00 


GENERAL MARSHALL’S REPORT. 
The Winning of the War in Europe and 
the Pacific. General Marshall’s summary 
of the achievements of the armies of 
the United States on all fronts. 157A 

(paper) $1.00, (cloth) $2.00 


THE COSSACKS: Story of a Warrior 
—Maurice Hindus. The history of the 
fightingest of all Russians, the COS- 
SACKS, the 500-year-old history of the 
world’s most colorful warriors. TIllus- 
trated with front-line news photos of 
the Cossacks’ role in World War II. 
159A $3.00 


DOLLAR BOOKS 


SIXTY MILLION JOBS—Henry Wal- 
lace. “This book sets forth my belief 
that we can attain the goal of 60 mil- 
lion jobs and a national income of 
$202.090,000 without a ‘planned econ- 
omy’.” 135A (paper) $1.00 


THE RAZOR’S EDGE — Somerset 
Maugham. Over a million copies have 
been sold already. 30A $1.00 


HERE IS YOUR WAR—Enrnie Pyle. A 
full-length, deeply human portrait of 
the American soldier in action. 27B $1.00 


MYSTERY BOOK—Mignon G. Eber- 
hart. Thrilling stories of murder laid 
against the glamorous backgrounds of 
Jamaica and the New Orleans bayou 
country. 106A 


BAREFOOT BOY WITH CHEEK — 
Max Shulman. An _ outrageous and 
witty expose of American college life 
—a gay piece of impudence. 30B $1.00 


BARNABY—Crockett Johnson. Cush- 
lamochree! First collection of cartoons 
about the incomparable Barnaby and 
his fairy godfather, Mr. O’Malley. 29B 

$1.00 


MALE CALL—Milton Caniff. When 
GIs talk about comic strips, Male Call, 
by the creator of Terry and the Pirates, 
ranks high. 73A $1. 


THE WOLF—Sgt. Leonard Sansone. A 
book of cartoons dealing with the 
skirt-chasing GI reminiscent of ‘‘Male 
Call” and with a foreword by Milton 
Caniff, creator of Terry and the Pi- 
rates. 158A $1.00 


LOW MAN ON A TOTEM POLE—H. 
Allen Smith. The Smith of Smith’s 
first laugh classic, covering his first 
round of human screwballs. 74A $1.00 


LIFE IN A PUTTY KNIFE FAC- 
TORY—H. Allen Smith. Further ad- 
ventures in madness, and anecdotes on 
many subjects. 75A $1.00 


THE FEATHER MERCHANTS—Max 
Shulman. The first book by a soldier 
about civilians. Zany, hilarious, ir- 
reverent satire on the home-front war 
effort. 77A $1.00 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


A TREASURY OF SATIRE — Edgar 
Johnson. Including the world’s great- 
est satirists, comic and tragic form 
antiquity to the present time. Select- 
ed and edited with critical and historic 
backgrounds. 130A $3.95 


ASK NO QUARTER—George Marsh. 
Sea stories of the New England coast 
and pirate trips to the West Indies. 
49A $3.00 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1945. O Henry 
Memorial Award prize stories. Eighteen 
distinguished authors represented. 145A 

$2.50 


THE BLUE DANUBE—L. Bemelmans. 
Bemelmans has woven his latest most 
warm-hearted tale of surprise, adven- 
ture and comedy. 43A 00 


GREEN DOLPHIN STREET — Eliza- 
beth Goudge. “A fine piece of fiction 
skillfully and satisfactorily wrought... 
a great story of love . a soundly 
conceived historical tale.” 139A $3.00 


THE UPSTART—Edison Marshal. Sex 
rears its lovely head in the days of 
George II. Romances of a leading lady 
in the Elizabethan theater. 44A $2.50 


THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS—Wil- 
bur Steele. The Kansas Kid in a vig- 
orous novel of a Western mining town. 
57A $3.00 


STALLION ROAD — Stephen Long- 
street. Love, violence, passion—Long- 
street has created a vivid and colorful 
world in STALLION ROAD. 59A_ $2.75 


A BELL FOR ADANO—John Hersey. 
An Italian-American army major helps 
solve the problems of an occupied town 
despite. red tape. $2. 


CANNERY ROW—John Steinbeck. A 
tender and hilarious novel set in Mon- 
terey. California. Steinbeck has cre- 
ated a fascinating world of his own. 
48A $2.00 


LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN — Ben 
Ames Williams. Story of a woman who 
is judge and executioner cheating 
earthly justice at every turn. 24A $2.50 





THE GREEN YEARS—A. J. Cronin. 
A memorable account of Robert Shan- 
non’s struggle into manhood, fighting 
staggering odds to have his soul. By 


. 

NORTHWEST PASSAGE — Kenneth 

Roberts. Roger’s Rangers against the 

French and Indians. Discovery of 

route across America to the her 
A i 


COMMODORE HORNBLOWER-—C. S. 
Forester. All who love a good sea 
story will gleefully welcome this new 
book. A $2.50 


55 
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* BOOKS ABOUT MARINES * 


THE MARINES ON IWO JIMA — 
Five Marine Correspondents. Official 
complete story of Marines on Iwo Jima. 
Recital of the exploits of individual 
Marines, names of those who died, 
photographs, maps, drawings. 122 $3.50 


IwWO JIMA — Capt. Raymond Henri. 
Complete 15,000-word report by an on- 
the-spot observer and 90 combat photo- 





Flying — 


Leathernecks 








graphs tell this story. 120 75c 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS—Col. Clyde 
H. Metcalf. Back in print—584 pages 
including illustrations offer the com- 
plete history of the Marine Corps from 
Tun’s Tavern to the battles of World 
War II. An invaluable record which 
should be the proud possession of every 
Marine. 101 $4.50 


AND A FEW MARINES—Col. John W. 
Thompson, Jr. Here are undoubtedly 
some of the finest stories ever written 
about Marines with illustrations by this 
famous artist-author. 119 $3.00 


MARINE CORPS’ READER—Col. C. 
H. Metcalf. A collection of the best 
short writing about the Corps from 
Parris Island to the Marshalls. 103 $3.00 


GUADALCANAL DIARY — Richard 
Tregaskis. None can read GUADAL- 
CANAL DIARY and not feel grateful 
to those superb Marines for what they 
accomplished. 105 $1.00 


OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS — Horan 
& Frank. Here are the heart-stopping 
human personal accounts of 21 Marinés. 
113 


BOOT—Gilbert Bailey. This book gives 
an honest personal account of the whole 
grueling process of becoming a Marine. 
104 


$2.50 


MEDALS FOR MARINES — Boswell. 
Sketches dealing with the gallantry of 
individual Marines awarded the Naval 
Medal of Honor. 121 $2.00 


AL SCHMID, MARINE—Roger Butter- 
field. Made into a movie hit—this Dew’ f 
of a Marine hero who fought on Guad- 
alc anal, winning the Navy Cross for 
“extraordinary heroism and eens 
2. 


” 


courage in action.”” 147A 


BETIO BEACHHEAD. The Marines’ 
own story of the battle for Tarawa and 
Betio—every step of it. 117 $2.50 


TARAWA — Robert Sherrod. A stir- 
ring, accurate account of bloody Betio. 
This is a book which is not simply 
about a battle; this book is the battle 
itself just as Marines saw it. 102 §2.00 


THE LEATHERNECKS COME 
THROUGH—Chaplain W. W. Willard. 
Tells of the stark courage of the boys 
who scrambled ashore at 
ind Tarawa. Lt. Willard knows. because 
he was there. 109 $2.50 
THE ItSLAND—Capt. 
A history of the First Marine Division 
on Guadalcanal. Here the myth of 
Japanese 


death blow. 107 





Guadalcanal 


H. L. Merrillat. 


invincibility was given its 
$3.00 








AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
POETRY. A _ selection of the best 
works by American poets between 1630 
and 1941. 119A $2.49 
THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 
A celebrated classic which deserves to 
be in every discerning reader’s library. 
110A $1.9 
THE BRICK FOXHOLE — Richard 
Brooks. Jeff, bitter as a “desk chaif 
commando,” thinks his wife untrue, 
gets drunk on liberty in Washington, 
is charged with murder. 53A $2.50 


FOR VARIED TASTES 


AMERICAN GUERRILLA — Ira Wol- 
fert. Tke story of how Lt. Richardson, 
USNR, remained in the Philippines af. 
ter the Japs came. 61 $2.50 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, USN—Lee Clark. 
The incredible story of George Tweed 
Navy radioman, who lived on Guam 
for 2% years. 62A $2.75 


TIME FOR DECISION—Sumner Welles. 
Welles has interpreted our foreign poli- 
cy over the last years with conviction 
and clarity. 5A $3.00 


THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK 
HOLMES—A. Conan Doyle. Perma- 
nent library of every story about Sher- 
lock Holmes—1300 pages. 28A $2.49 


GREAT TALES OF FANTASY AND 
IMAGINATION—P. V. Stern. An 
anthology of the greatest tales of fan- 
tasy and supernatural in the English 
language. 148A $1.49 
THE SKY IS MY WITNESS — Capt. 
Thomas Moore, Jr. Inspiring record of 
a Marine dive bomber and how he 
fought in the South Pacific. 105A $2.00 
WRITTEN IN SAND — Josephine Y. 
Case. A bizarre and touching moment 
in American history which all of us 
will want to remember. 31A $2.00 
JOE, THE WOUNDED’ TENNIS 
PLAYER—Morton Thompson. _Iilus- 
trated by Virgil Partch, introduction 
by Robert Benchley. A funny book 
packed with human comedy. 72A_ $2.00 
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’M GAZING INTO MY 8-BALL—Earl 
Wilson. About New York night life. 
Eccentric whims of stars and famous 
people by the Saloon Editor of the 
New York Post. 76A $2.00 
GREAT SEA STORIES. 29 famous 
classics of the sea by American, Brit- 
ish and foreign writers. 125A $2.49 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES 
OF BEN HECHT. A collection of 
some of the best stories by a famous 
short story teller. 123A $3.00 
A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE. Stories, legends, tales, tradi- 
tions, ballads, songs of the American 
people. 126A $3.00 
TWENTY-FIVE SHORT STORIES BY 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. Two 
complete books of stories in one by 
one of the present-day masters of the 
short story. 29A $1.49 
NAPOLEON, MAN OF DESTINY — 
Emil Ludwig. A splendid biography of 
Napoleon giving a complete portrait of 
one of history’s great military geniuses. 
111A $1.9: 





THE SHORTER NOVELS OF HER- 
MAN MELVILLE. Sea stories by the 
author of MOBY DICK, one of Ameri- 
can literature’s great names. 114A $1.98 
THE STORY OF AMERICA—Hendrick 
Van Loon. A thrilling, magnificent 
story of the backgrounds of our coun- 
try and of the pioneers who built it 
that we might live. 6A $1.98 
MUCH LOVED BOOKS—60 Best Sell- 
ers of The Ages — James O. Bennett. 
Comprehensive collection of famous 
books by great writers. 118A $1,98 


LAUGHS AND CHUCKLES 


ALL OUT FOR THE SACK RACE— 
Robert Day. An album of cartoons by 
a famous “New Yorker” Magazine ar- 
tist—his best and funniest drawings. 

$2.50 


THORNE SMITH 3-DECKER. Three 
of his funniest novels, THE STRAY 
LAMB, TURNABOUT. and RAIN IN 
THE DOORWAY. 12A $1.49 


THORNE SMITH 3-BAGGER. _ 3-in- 
one: SKIN AND BONES, THE GI.O- 
RIOUS POOL and TOPPER. 91A_ $1.49 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN 
HUMOR. Over 800 pages containing 
more than 140 of America’s funniest 
tales. 2A $1.98 


THE PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK—Wil- 
liam Allen Brooks. A frolic volume for 
gentlemen full of chuckles and delight- 
ful entertainment. 113A $2.00 


THE THURBER CARNIVAL—James 
Thurber. Here in one wonderful vol- 
ume is the cream of Thurber’s work. 
32A $2.75 


THE HALF-HAUNTED SALOON — 
Richard Shattuck. The hilarious story 
of sume highly respectable people who 
inherit a saloon. 46A $2.50 


TRY AND STOP ME—Bennett Cerf. 
The funniest cracks, comments and 
stories of our wittiest citizens in the 
literary and entertainment world. 34A 

$3.00 


LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES 
—H. Allen Smith. The third and fun- 
niest book by the author of LOW MAN 
and PUTTY KNIFE FACTORY. Bp 

2.00 


THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS. A real 
treat for Thorne Smith enthusiasts: 
Topper Takes A Trip, The Night life 
Of The Gods, The Bishop’s Jaegers. 
124 $1.0 
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SPORTS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS—Frank 
Menke. Invaluable information on 108 
he and associations related to them. 

A $3.50 


THE NEW YORK YANKEES—Frank 
Graham. New enlarged edition. “If 
you are interested in the Yankees, 
you’re a sucker if you don’t buy Frank 
Graham's splendid book.” 81A $3.00 


LOU GEHRIG. A QUIET HERO. 
“There is no more dramatic story in 
fiction.” 79A $2.00 


HOYLE’S BOOK OF GAMES. Here 
are the rules for all card games from 
poker to piquet. A great book for set- 
tling arguments. B $1.00 


OFFICIAL SPORTS GUIDES: 
Official Baseball—84A $. 
be Little Red Book of BaseballI— 


Basketball Guide—87A “50 
Boxing Gulde—88A 50 


MAC DOUGALL ON DICE AND 
CARDS. An interesting book about 
craps, poker, gin rumm and black 
jac ot surprising if’ the reader 
finds himself winning more often. "9A 

$1.00 


OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER. 
Rules, psychology, odds, etiquette of 
America’s own card game. oreword 
by Grantland Rice. Pocket size. 90A 

$1.50 


MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
—As told to John Carmichael. The 
personal stories of 47 of baseball's 
Breatest—a book that’s as exciting as 
a homer! 151A $2.50 


FOR MEN ONLY 


THE BEDSIDE BONANZA. Fast- 
moving stories by John Collier, Street, 
Gallieo and 43 others. SSA $2.49 
STORIES FOR MEN. 36 thrillers by 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Cain, Ham- 
mett, Runyon, Lardner, etc. 16A $1.49 
NBW STORIES FOR MEN. 640 page 
selection—humorous, sports and mys- 
tery stories. 41A $1.49 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA. A 
history of the world’s No. 1 lover— 
about his love affairs by himself. 122A 
$2.49 
BEDSIDE ESQUIRE. Some of the 
best and most diverting writing of our 
one taken from Esquire Magazine. 
$1. 


THE BEDSIDE TALES. A treasury 


of storics by Benchley, Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Perelman, Gallico, etc. 
33A $1.98 


CHILLS AND THRILLS 


PUZZLE IN PETTICOATS — Kootz. 
Brilliant mystery featuring diminutive 
Jason Emory and his ribald breezy ad- 
ventures. 121A $2.00 


THE TRIAL OF VINCENT DOON— 
Wit Oarsier. Murder mystery with 
plenty of thrills. 117A $.65 
SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATU- 
AL. Six complete books jammed with 
the spookiest of spooks. 20A $2.50 
THREE OF A KIND—James M. Cain. 
Violent deede and violent emotions— 
gg, ee murder. Three books in 
$1.0 


CREEPS BY NIGHT-—Dashiell Ham- 
mett. An omnibus of chills and thrills 
selected by the author of THE THIN 
MAN, BLOOD MONEY, etc. 4B $1.00 
CRIME READER — Agatha Christie. 
Thrilling, baffling stories of crime fea- 
turing Sacks eirot, Mr. Quin and 
Tuppence and Tommy. 35B $1.00 
GREAT GHOST STORIES OF THE 
WORLD. 25 famous ghost and horror 
tales by the world’s acknowledged mas- 
ters. $1.00 
PERRY MASON OMNIBUS—Gardner. 
Two Perry Masons in one cover. THE 
CASE OF THE SHOPLIFTER'S SHOE 
and THE CASE OF THE DANGER- 
OUS DOWAGER. 37B $1.00 
101 YEARS’ ENTERTAINMENT — 
Collected by Ellery Queen. The great 
detective stories of over a century. Half 
a hundred of the best mystery- detec- 
tive-crime stories. 94B $1.98 
NERO WOLFE OMNIBUS—Rex Stout. 
Containing THE RED BOX and THE 
LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED MEN. 
38B $1.00 
GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 
THE SUPERNATURAL. The most 
complete and hair-raising collection of 
ghost stories and tales of terror ever 
assembled. 52 masterpieces of horror 
writing. Over 1,000 pages. 13A $2.95 
MODERN STORIES OF MYSTERY 
AND IMAGINATION. 25 of the best 
tales of horror and mystery of the past 
decade. 23B $1. 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


Availability of Modern Library titles 
cannot be forseen. Therefore, we sug- 
gest that you name one or—better still 
—two alternate titles. 

95c per volume 


S ® asoptimia TO cnet 
IL 


COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE on 
DUBLINERS—James mn 

DRACULA--B. Stoke iL 
GREAT TALES OF THE AMERICAN 


WEST 17L 
GREEN MANSIONS—W. H. —_— 
1 
LORD JIM—Joseph Conrad 23L 
MESSER MARCO POLO—Donn aa 5 
4L 
NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig 52L 
OLD WIVES’ TALE—Arnold Bennett 
29L. 


Tt RROR 


t 


SUPE ERNATUR 


e a © 





ORACLES OF NOSTRADAMUS  30L 
REBECCA—Daphne DuMaurier 34L 
SIX PLAYS BY KAUFMAN AND 


HART 42L 
SHORT STORIES OF RING LARD- 
NER 40L 
TORTILLA FLAT—Steinbeck 4L 
THE LATE GEORGE APLEY—J. P. 
Marquand 19L 


THE SHORT BIBLE—Edited by Good- 

speed and Smith 45L 

THE SHORT STORIES OF ieee: * | 
1 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST— 
Dane 41L 
LIFE AND DEATH OF A SPANISH 
TOWN—Elllot Paul Z1L 
THE DARING YOUNG MAN ON THE 
FLYING TRAPEZE—Saroyan 9L 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE— 
Maugham 

THE RED STAR OVER CHINA— 
Edgar Snow 3%6L 


VANITY FAIR—Thackeray 48L 
COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 903 $1.00 
BUSINESS LAY. 904 $1.25 


FIRST YEAR COLLEGE CHEM- 
ISTRY. 906 $1.00 

GENERAL AMERICAN GOV'T. 
907 $0.7 


GENERAL FORESTRY. 908 $1.08 
HISTORY OF WORLD TO 1914. 


909 
HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. 
910 $1.25 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. TO 
1805. 911 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. SINCE 
1865. 912 
LATIN AMERICA IN MAPS. 913 $1.25 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 914 $1.25 
SURVEY OF JOURNALISM. 915 $1.00 
EVERYDAY LAW GUIDE. 916 = $0.50 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 917 $0.75 
HISTORY OF EUROPE 1500 TO 
1848. 918 
HISTORY OF EUROPE 1815 TO 
1944, 919 $1.25 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 920 $0.75 
MEXICO. 921 $0.25 
LATIN AMERICA. 922 $1.25 


KNOW THE PACIFIC 


PACIFIC OCEAN HANDBOOK — 
Mears. Esseniial science of recently 
acquired knowledge of the Pacific. 
Maps, facts are provided in a most 
convenient form. 312 $1.00 


JAPAN’S ISLANDS OF MYSTERY— 
Price. A_ well-written book about a 
part of the world that had been veiied 
in secrecy until we wrested it from 
Jap control. 306 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—Daniel. 
The essential facts about location, 
physical appearance, climate, topogra- 
phy, peoples, languages, government 
and resources. $2. 


THE PACIFIC WORLD. We Ameri- 
cans need to know more of the Pacific 
—its distances, its lands, the life upon 
them and its peoples. 309 (cloth) $3.00 

(paper) $ .56 


WEAPONS 


AMMUNITION, 400 $5. 
STORY OF WEAPONS & TAC- 
TICS. 402 $2.25 
— GUNNER'S HAND- 
BOO 403 
BASIC. MANUAL OF MILITARY 
SMALL ARMS. 202 $5. 
RIFLES & MACHINE GUNS, 405 $5.00 
ROCKETS. 406 $3.50 
GUN CARE & REPAIR. 408 $3.75 
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POSTWAR PLANNING YOUR RIGHTS AS A VETERAN— TACTICS AND HISTORY 


S /Sgt. Eli H. Mellon. Complete guide 
HOW TO START YOUR OWN BUSI- for returning GI. Answers hundreds PRINCIPLES OF headitacaeas™ 








NESS. A step-by-step plan for the of questions simply and completely. witz. 500 $1.00 
erson who wants to start his own Clearly interprets Federal and State DEFENSE—Gen. Von Leeb. 502 $1.00 
usiness clarifying the many problems laws on servicemen’s rights. 137A wet werd — ee ioe 
involved in the operation of a retail (paper) $.50 ARE—Colby. 
business, from the choice of location > MILITARY STAFF—Hittle. 512 $2.00 
to the proper display of merchandise. S00 POST WAR JOBS FOR MEN. Jobs R. E. LEE—Freeman. 4 Vols. 702 $15.00 
for all kinds of vets—complete details =E IEUTENANT’S—F 
rg reel STORE AND ee on where and how to obtain them, sala- — vas 03 i recman. 5.90 
ENCE. A practical guide to the ronal 143A RPE TeS : nee advancement, Ww AR YEARS WITH JEB STUART-- 
cessful operation of a small store, cov- ae W. W. Blackford. 167A 4 $3.00 
ering investment, finance, retailing, ad- a Thea bs — egg tgs Se 
vertising. bookkeeping, | selling, how to deere ba co Nile on cll I ‘ 
make a profit, et $1.00 on jobgetting based on twenty years’ 
HOW TO GET ee JOB YOU WANT experience in employment work. Hav 
A book for every returning serviceman ey: recently been released from his 
who wants to know how to get the position as personnel officer in the 
job of his choice and how to keep that Army, the author has brought to his 
fob. 97A $1.00 revision a keen sense of the special 
FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE. needs of the returning members of the * € 
Ar > orces ? oe 
A practical guide to the selection and Armed forces. 162A $1.50 
management of the small farm. Loca- 
= financing, livestock, draining, etc. TRAINING 
$2.50 DO OR DIE—Col. A. J. D. Biddle. 
YOUR OWN STORE AND HOW TO A manual on individual combat. Col. 
ws IT—R. Chisholm. An expert 3iddle has combined the best principles 
tells veterans how to own a store and of attack and defense in bayonet, knife 
oe 7 at ._ + 3 me on mer- fighting, jiu jitsu and boxing. 201 $1.00 LANGUAGE 
cnandising, display anc Inance are in MAP READING FOR THE SOL- HOW TO SAY IT IN SPANISH 
cluded. 136A $1.00 DIER. 200 $1.00 609 $0.75 
MODERN JUDO—Charles Yerkow. ELEMENTARY JAPANESE. 601 $1.00 
i : 202 $3.00 CHINESE IN 30 LESSONS. 604 $1.98 
GET TOUGH—Capt. W. E. Fair- ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTION. 
t Mon ‘bairn. 204 i 7 $1.00 MQeINcl™ DICTIONARY 605 $0.50 
IN ASIA INFANTRY IN BATTLE. 203 $3.00 po : : 
& ¥ oS "aaa ieee ANAT. ‘int AVIATION 
l - on . 
é ae as ie oe ' 
MAP AND AERIAL PHOTO ee a ee eee 
READING. 205 $1.00 CREWS. i $1. 
ees gaat Seepage HYDRAULIC PRINCIPLES. 805 $1.00 
by Owen Lattimore ELEMENTS OF RADIO. 209 $4.00 =WEATHER PRINCIPLES. 807 $1.00 
IDENTIFICATION—Guide to Uni- CELESTIAL NAVIGATION. 810 $1.00 
forms, Insignia. 211 $2.00 PRINCIPLES OF FLYING. 811 $1.50 








Notice: Because war-time shortages have interfered with normal publishing facili- 
ties it may be impossible to fill all orders. For that reason it is suggested you make 
two selections. 
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Off ictal Sirs 
PICTURES 


Now available—official Marine 
Corps photos taken during each 
major operation by Marine Corps 
cameramen — actual combat 
scenes — set of twenty, 4 x 5 
glossy prints per set, $1.20. Or- 
der sets by name. 


Guadalcanal — New Georgia 
—Bougainville—Kwajalein— 
Eniwetok — Guam — Tinian 
—Iwo Jima — Okinawa — 
Air Activities — Combat En- 
gineers — Tanks in Action 
— Amphtracs in Action — 
Marine Cemeteries — Com- 
munications in Action — 


Women’s Reserve Activities. 


Photos of the following campaigns 
come in two sets. Order one set, if 
you wish, or two (40 prints), if you 


want the complete campaign: 


Saipan Peleliu 


Tarawa 


Marine Corps GAZETTE Bookshop 
Marine Corps Schools, Marine Barracks, Box 106, 
QUANTICO, VA. 
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THEY RE QUICK 


VIKING 


KWIKSET 


PATENT PENDING 
RIBBON BARS 


They snap on in a jiffy ... 
_ while you wait. 

é e 
HERE'S THE PERFECTED BAR 


“ich as 1-2-3 
1. First Ribbon Snaps On 


a * 


2. Second Ribbon Snaps On 


3. Third Ribbon Snaps On 
AND IT'S READY TO WEAR 






























AND JUST LOOK AT | 
ALL THESE FEATURES! — 


Made for 1, 20r3ribbons e No waiting... no ordering 
in % In. or Yo in. width e Rustproofed, spring metal 
Assembled in a jiffy... bar oy 
no tools Adhered to metal base 
No sewing... no stitching e Clutch fasteners have 

No pasting...no trimming point protection 

Snap on in correct Lay flat against uniform 
sequence With or without celio- 
-Ribbogs tie flat and snug phane cover 

& Ribbons stay put... Priced no higher than 

no sliding inferior bars 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc, 
| 15 East 26th Street * New York 10,N,¥. 
Manufacturers. of Quolity Military Insignia & Equipment 
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— — irr enemas 
WARNER 
ELECTRIC BRAKES 


Especially for Marines. . . 


FRESH DAILY 
On essential motor transport and pe 
artillery pieces are proving their S A N D W q Cc i E N 
dependability on the battlefields of 
the world. and 4 
* 
WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. C A K E S 
Co. 
Beloit « Wisconsin 
* 





WARN E A MALLARD SANDWICH CO. 
ELECTRIC. BRAKES | | WOODLAWN, SUNSET PARK 
ELECTRIC BRAKES | WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


CUSTOM GUN DEPARTMENT 
























































We can now rebuild your military rifle to a 
standard custom sporter at from $25 to $150. 


Write for further information 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


Dept. M—Providence 1, Rhode Island 














for your future in the Marine Corps by 





becoming a regular subscriber to the GAZETTE and a mem- 
be of the Marine Corps Association. 


Have you notified us of your latest change of address? Please address 
all changes to Circulation Dept., Marine Corps Gazette, Marine Corps 


Schools, Quantico, Va. 
TEAR HERE 
MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, MB, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 


Please enroll me as a member of THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION entitling 
me to all ASSOCIATION benefits, including a one year subscription to THE MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE and a 10% discount on all book purchases from THE GAZETTE 


BOOKSHOP.* 


| enclose my check for $3.00 [J Cash [] Money Order [] 








Name and Rank 
Mailing Address ; : een 


Home Address 
*Membership in THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION and benefits therefrom 


included if applicant is a member of the armed forces. 


* * * * * * * * 




















Semper Fidelis 


Works Both Ways 


A reprint of the San Francisco Chronicle's editorial 
defense of the Marine shelling of a Chinese village 


HE United States Marine Corps, after 

170 years of valiant service to its coun- 
try, was startled and understandably dis- 
tressed recently to find itself under savage 
attack on the ground that it had grossly 
violated the very essence of the Corps 
motto—that it had been faithless to its 
trust. 

On the basis of a report that a Marine 
detachment in China had pumped two 
dozen mortar shells into small village as 
the aftermath of the murder of a marine, 
some elements of the press, bustling with 
prim indignation, screamed that the Ma- 
rines in China had turned out to be a 
bunch of butchers. Clucking with ruffled 
righteousness, they even wanted to know 
where the United States got off, condem- 
ning General Yamashita, “Tiger of Ma- 
laya,” to hang while it nursed the Marine 
Corps to its bosom. 

There was no disposition to wait and see 
what additional facts might turn up. It 
was clear, to these editorial sad sacks, that 
the Marine Corps was no longer to be 
trusted, and they said as much to their 
public. 

The incident, itself, when the facts were 
finally unearthed, was hardly worth repeat- 
ing in the first place. But the face put upon 
it, whether through inept reporting, the 
half-cocked judgment of editors, or de- 
liberate fraudulent intent, was another 
matter entirely. Because of this, it be- 
comes necessary to review the facts of the 
incident itself before passing on to its 
significance. 

First word of the affair came in press 
dispatches from Tientsin, China, dated De- 
cember 8. They reported that American 
Marines had fired 24 mortar shells into a 
small village on December 4, after two Chi- 
nese gunmen killed one marine and wound- 


ed another “in cold blood.” The village 
had sheltered the gunmen, and the Marine 
officer gave the order to fire after villagers 
had ignored an ultimatum to surrender the 
bandits within 30 minutes. A naval board 
of inquiry had been appointed to investi- 
gate the incident. One dispatch quoted 
“combat men” as estimating that the vil- 
lage could have been wiped out if all the 
60mm mortar shells had scored direct hits 
That was the story. It had hardly been 
torn from the teletype printers in the 
United States before some newspapers 
started their editorial gum-beating “Butch- 
ers”... “Semper Fidelis Indeed” . . . “the 
American Lidice!” .. . and rot like that. 

The naval board of inquiry meanwhile 
set to work. It established the rather sig- 
nificant facts (verified by subsequent news 
stories from the scene) that: (a) the mor- 
tar shells had fallen, by deliberate calcula- 
tion on the part of the Marines, outside 
the village, and that consequently, (b) 
there were no casualties, major or minor, 
while property damage was limited to two 
broken window panes. 

The real story, which placed a somewhat 
different cast upon the affair from that in- 
ferred by the critical element of the Amer- 
ican press, was essentially this: 

Two marines, off duty, went rabbit hunt- 
ing. They met three Chinese not recog- 
nized by them as bandits, who fell in be- 
hind them on the trail. The innocent- 
looking Chinese suddenly opened fire with 
an automatic pistol, killing one marine and 
wounding the other, who fell to the ground 
feigning death. The thugs fired another 
shot into each body, stole their carbines, 
ammunition and personal effects, left them 
both for dead, and set off toward the vil- 
lage, 400 yards away. 


(Continued on page 34) 

















